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Consumption of Solid Fuels in ERP Countries Now Above Prewar 


-Europe’s Coal Production and Trade 


Show Appreciable Gains in 1949 


Sara L. LEPMAN 


FUELS BRANCH, COMMODITIES DIVISION, 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ih 1949, for the first time since the 
war, Europe, excluding the U.S. S. R., 
again became a net exporter of solid 
fuels, though on a much smaller scale 
than before the war. European coun- 
tries’ exports to the Soviet Union and 
non-European destinations exceeded im- 
ports from these areas by 1,900,000 metric 
tons in 1949, according to preliminary 
estimates, compared with 10,600,000 tons 
before the war. Europe’s coal produc- 
tion and net trade in solid fuels during 
1935-38, 1948, and 1949 are summarized 
in table 1. 

All but approximately 100,000 tons of 
Europe’s imports in 1948 and in 1949 
from non-European sources came from 
the United States, whereas before the 
war imports from the United States were 
negligible and the U. S. S. R. supplied 
about one-half of the relatively low total. 
Polish exports to the U. S. S. R. ac- 
counted for 70-75 percent of Europe’s 
total exports to outside areas in 1948 
and 1949, whereas before the war prac- 
tically no coal was shipped to the Soviet 
Union from European countries. 


Total Output Above Prewar 
Average 


PRODUCTION of anthracite, bitumi- 
nous, and subbituminous coal in Europe 
in 1949 was estimated to be 9,000,000 tons 
below the 1935-38 rate, but output of 
brown coal increased substantially above 
prewar levels, particularly in Western 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, so that 
total production, including brown coal 
reduced to its coal equivalent, was 6,200,- 
000 tons above the prewar average of 
601,600 009 tons. Thus the apparent con- 
Sumption of solid fuels in Europe, in- 
cluding coal for ships’ bunkers, rose from 
591,000,000 tons per year during 1935-38 
to about 606,000,000 tons in 1949. Bunk- 
er-coal deliveries at European ports to 
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TABLE 1. 


Production of Coal and Net Trade in Solid Fuels in Europe, 1985-1938 annual 


average, 1948 and 1949 


{Millions of metric tons] 


ERP countries 


Item : West- 
United 5 
King- | Saar a Others 
dom many 
Production 
Coal 
1935-38 average 233.2 | 12.5 124.1 89. 4 
1948 212.8 | 12.¢ 8S. 4 83.4 
1949 218.6 | 14.3 104.8 93. 2 
Brown coal 
1935-38 average 57.7 4.9 
1048 64.9 8.8 
1949 72.3 9.1 
Total, coal equivalent } 
1035-38 average 233. 2 12.5 137.0 92. 1 
1948 212.8 12.6 102 87.6 
1949 218.6 | 14.3 120.9 97.6 
Exports of solid fuels to the 
U.S.8. R. and non-Euro- 
pean destinations: 
1935-38 average 8.2 2.6 7 
1048 2.5 2 
1044 2.9 5 
Imports of solid fuels frorn 
the 1 S. 8. R. and non- 
European sources 
1935-38 average 1.4 
1048 ot 17.2 
1049 9.7 
Net imports from or net 
exports to the U.S.S.R 
and non-European coun- 
tries 
1935-38 average 8.2 2.6 T.7 
14s 2.5 t. 1 +17.0 
1944 2 9 +9. 2 
1 Data not available, and assumed to be the same as 1948 


vessels engaged in foreign trade have 
fallen from about 18,500,000 tons per year 
prewar to about 6,500,000 tons in 1949, 


One point where coal reaches Italy. 





Other European countries, 


a 
| 


excluding the U. 8. 8. R. | Total 
_ : meecaanal (natn <i Europe, 
Ties excluding 
os Czecho-| the 
Poland | slovak-| Others! Total | U. 8. S.!R. 
coun- : | | - 
: 1a | | 
tries | 
| 
459. 2 60.9 13.3 12.6 86.8 546. 0 
397. 2 70.3 17.7 15. 5 103. 5 500. 7 
430.9 73.6 17.0) 115.5 106.1 537.0 
62.6 1.3 16.3 127.5 145.1 207.7 
73.7 5.1 23.6 | 137.9 | 166.6 | 240. 2 
$1.4 4.6 26.5 | 1137.9 170.0 250. 4 
a 
74.8 61.2 22.9 42.7 126.8 601.6 
415.8 71.4 31.6 49.2 152. 2 568. 0 
1.4 74.6 32.6 149.2 156. 4 607.8 
11 5 5 12.0 
2. 7.5 7.5 10. 2 
3.4 8.2 8.2 11.6 
1.4 ( (2 (@) 1.4 
17.3 i 17.3 
1.7 9.7 
10.1 5 —.{ 10.6 
14.6 7.5 —7.! +7. 1 
6.3 8.2 -8. 2 1.9 


? Less than 50,000 tons. 


so that the quantity of solid fuels avail- 
able for internal consumption in Europe 
increased 5 percent, from 572,500,000 tons 
per year during 1935-38 to 599,500,000 
tons in 1949. 

Consumption of solid fuels in countries 
participating in the European Recovery 
Program were 11,800,000 tons greater in 
1949 than the prewar average of 447,- 
400,000 tons, while the remainder of the 
27,000,000-ton increase was accounted for 
by other European countries, excluding 
the U.S.S.R. Among the ERP countries, 
increases in supplies totaling 26,600,000 
tons occurred in the United Kingdom, 
France, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
the Saar, while declines in the other 
countries totaled 14 800,000 tons. Con- 
sumption in Poland and Czechoslovakia 
increased about 4,000,000 tons and 11,- 
000,000 tons, respectively. From limited 
information available for other Eastern 
European countries and for Spain, it 
appears that a decline in supplies in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany was balanced 
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TABLE 2.—Coal Production, Trade and 
Supplies of the United Kingdom, 1935-38 
Annual Average, 1948 and 1949 

{Millions of metric tons] 


Annual | 
Item average | 1948 | 1949 
| 1935-38 
aad ° a | = 
- . | 
Coal production: | 
Deep mined | 233.2 |200.8 | 206.0 
Open-cast _ - -- | 2.0 12.6 
| = one 
Total__- | 233.2 |212.8 | 218.6 
Exports of solid fuels, excluding : 
bunkers. | 40.9/ 11.8) 16.2 
Bunker shipments__-. 1.9) 55 5.1 
Total__- 52.8 | 17.3} 21.3 
Imports of solid fuels_ _- as eS 1@ 
New supplies available for in 
ternal consumption__- 180.5 |195.6 | 197.3 
1 Less than 50,000 tons. 
by increases in the other countries. 


Spain’s consumption in 1949 was prob- 
ably about 3,500,000 tons above 1935, but 
supplies in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
were substantially below prewar, mainly 
because of the suspension of deliveries 
from Western Germany, which had 
amounted to about 6,000,000 tons in 1936. 


Major Exporting Countries 


OF THE MAJOR coal-exporting coun- 
tries, the United Kingdom, Western Ger- 
many, the Saar, and Poland, the first 
two are still behind prewar output and 
exports, while the last two exceeded pre- 
war levels in 1948 and 1949, as shown in 
tables 2 and 3. It should be pointed out 
that, because of changes in geographic 
boundaries, it is not possible to compare 
accurately the postwar and prewar trade 
in solid fuels of Germany and Poland. 
The figures shown in table 3 are esti- 
mates based on an analysis presented in 
an article, “The Regional Interdepend- 
ence of Germany,” published in the 
United Nations Economic Bulletin for 
Europe, Volume 1, No. 3, January 1950. 

In the United Kingdom, coal produc- 
tion in 1949 was 14,600,000 tons less than 
prewar, but net exports and bunker ship- 
ments were 31,400,000 tons less, so that 
supplies available for internal consump- 
tion increased 16,800,000 tons or 9 per- 
cent. Net exports of solid fuels from 
Western Germany amounted to 20,400,- 
000 tons in 1949, 10,100,000 tons less than 
prewar, and coal production, including 
the coal equivalent of brown coal, was 
16,100,000 tons below prewar, so that 
consumption was 6,000,000 tons, or 6 per- 
cent, less. Consumption in the Saar and 
Poland exceeded prewar levels by 17 per- 
cent and 10 percent, respectively. 


Principal Importing Countries 


PRELIMINARY DATA on 1948 coal pro- 
duction and solid-fuels trade are avail- 
able for 14 of the major European 
importing countries, including Finland 
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TABLE 3.- 


Region and period 


Western Germany 
1935-38 average 
1948 
1949 

Saar 
1935 
1948 
D949 

Poland: 
1935 
1948 
1949 


38 average 


38 average 


TABLE 4. 


Austria 
Belgiurn 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
(ireece 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Potal 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Crreece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Total 


Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Crreece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Total. 


1 1935-37 average 


? Excludes coal importe 
the Netherlands during 1935-3 


in the totals 
Coal from Norw 


‘ Preliminary dat 


and 13 ERP countries. 
tries as a group, solid-fuels supplies in- 
creased from 147,685,000 tons in 1948 to 
156,143,000 tons in 1949. almost reaching 


Solid-Fuels 


Country 


egian min¢ 


i 


Supplies 


For these coun- 


of 


{Millions of metric tons] 


Production 


Coal Brown rotal, 
coal equiv: 

124.1 7.7 | 
SS. 4 64.9 1] 
104.8 72 ] 
12 
12.6 
14.3 
HO.¥ 1.3 
70.3 1 
73.6 41.6 

14 Selected Purope 


1948 and 1949 


Chousands of metric tons} 


Production 


coal 
ilent 


an 


coal 


equivalent 


( 1 Brown Total, 
Oal 
coal 
) 
245 037 2 
28, 454 ot 
4 7 YS2 it 
109 
122 
1,060 H7t l 
13, 122 122 l 
246 | 
ie 
89, 116 4, O4 91 
Ye 918 
17S s 9 
2b, OY1 yr 
2, Ak 
45, 291 1, 838 i4 
127 
sl] 
74 2 l 
2 279 1] 
is7 
47 
S2, US] S, 7S. s 
Ye 4 
178 s4y 2 
27, 839 97 
2, 1 
l 1, S46 2 
125 
1] 
1, 122 SH ] 
11, 690 AY2 1] 
455 114 
210 
12,784 4, OSH 97, 17$ 
1 for foreign-going bunkers, which averaged 1,737, 
3 Postwar imports for foreign-going bunker 
n Spitzberger neluded in Norway I 


the prewar total, 
Coal production in the 14 countries in- 
creased almost 10,000,000 tons over 1948 


and exceeded 1935-38 average by 





1948 and 1949 


Imports ¢ 


solid fuels 


Countries, 


Coal Production, Trade, and Supplies of Western Germany, the Saar 
Poland, 1935-88 Average, 


Exports of 
f solid fuels, 
including 
bunkers 


8 13 
7 20.8 
2 25. ¢ 
; 7.0 
6 7.5 
0 S 
235.0 
l 26. 6 
4 29.0 


and 


Indicated 
new Sup- 
plies 


106. 5 


87.7 


100.5 
5.8 


6.8 
41.5 


44.9 
45.9 


Lie rage, 


Exports, Indic ited 

Imports excluding new sup 

bunkers plies 

ual average 

8, O11 l ), O77 
2 4, 56 6,152 26, 867 
9, 675 l », 674 
1, 741 1, 74] 
25, 769 1, 251 68, 704 
v24 979 
2, Ol Is 2, 605 
2, 140 10 13. 359 
054 054 
SY2 6, O18 13, 023 
O60 s 052 
1, 196 1, 449 
Sl 1] 8, 135 
ie 3, 272 
s l 5, 471 156, 991 
Thi 20 7, 536 
2, 687 9 27, 839 
5 84 4. 417 
14, 664 sf 63.721 
282 344 
1, 752 1, 933 
8, ISY l 4, 338 
044 5, 044 
44 is 14, 04] 
(4 2. 004 
842 1, 23 
7, O34 7, Bl 
2, O34 2, 639 
‘ i}/ is] 147, 68 
S4u Ss, Ja 
w79 2, 108 26, 71 
1, US] 5. As] 
1, 248 1, 248 
21, 038 1,112 72, 130 
1 383 
1, 758 1, 873 
i, 212 1x 10, 3% 
2 923 2. 923 
1, 44 159 15, 221 
1, 735 1, 735 
SUN 1, 391 
RAS 6. 05 
(21 2, 021 
63, 2Y 1,529 156, 143 
wr Belgiur ind 2,530,000 tons for 
itively negligible and are included 

tead of prod n this table 
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Soviet 7 
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Spitzbe 
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5,400,000 tons. Their solid-fuels imports 
of 63,293,000 tons in 1949 were slightly 
pelow the 1948 total and more than 
15,000,000 tons below prewar. Exports 
increased 1,300,000 tons over 1948 but 
were less than one-third of prewar. 

Combined imports from Germany, the 
Saar, and Poland in 1949 were only 900,- 
000 tons (or 2.4 percent) below the 
1935-38 average, while imports from the 
United Kingdom were less than one-half 
of prewar and imports from all other 
sources, except the United States, were 
less than one-third of prewar. 

Imports of the 14 countries from the 
United States fell from 17,103,000 tons 
in 1948 to 9,593,000 tons in 1949. France 
and Italy, the major European importers 
of United States coal, received 8,363,000 
tons of the total in 1949, compared with 
13,536,000 tons in 1948. Receipts from 
Poland were 1,300,000 tons less than in 
1948, mainly because Sweden had sus- 
pended imports of Polish coal from May 
to October, as a result of disagreement 
over prices. Imports from the United 
Kingdom and from Western Germany 
each increased 3,400,000 tons over 1948, 
and imports from the Saar rose 1,600,000 
tons, of which 1,400,000 tons represented 
increased deliveries to France. 

While new supplies of solid fuels in the 
major importing countries in 1949 were 
almost up to prewar levels, industrial 
production in those countries was 15-20 
percent above prewar, so that the con- 
sumption of coal per unit of industrial 
output was considerably lower—reflect- 
ing the shift that has taken place during 
the postwar years to the use of hydro- 
electric power and fuel oil as alternative 
sources of energy in many countries. 
This trend has been particularly marked 
in Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
where solid-fuels imports in 1949 were 
below the preceding year and below the 
1935-38 averages. Most countries had 


TaBLe 5.—Solid-Fuels Imports of 14 Se 
lected Ruropean Countries! by Countru 
of Origin, 1935-88 Average, 1948 and 
1949 


Chousands of metric ton 
Country of or t , 1048 1040 


United Stats pai) 17.103 Q 4598 


United Kingdom Hog 7, 066 11, 348 


Western Germany 3 } {1 17s 20, 879 
Saar 3 0, 369 2, SSO 4,459 
Soviet Zone of Germany | 272 213 
Poland 7,889 | 13,139 11, 802 
Czechoslovakia 1, 824 1, O91 1,214 
Belgium 5, 767 1, 401 1, 767 
Netherland 1,377 972 779 
France SOS 04 182 
Spitzberger 279 41K) 4 
J.8.8.R 709 l l 
Turkey 258 
Other countri« 739 4(4) 107 
Tota 7S. 651 63, 416 63, 203 
Austria, Belgium Denmark, Finland, France, 
Greece, Treland Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
Norw iy, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland, considered 
aS A group 
? Preliminary data 
+The prewar figures relate to prewar boundaries of 
Germany and Poland and are therefore not comparabk 
with po twar import 
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Railroad cars, loaded with coal briquettes, leave the factory at Frielendorf, Germany. 


more than adequate stocks of coal at the 
beginning of 1949, so that there was a 
tendency to reduce imports or keep them 
at a relatively low level throughout the 
year, in anticipation of lowered prices. 
In Luxembourg a sharp reduction in 
steel output in the middle of the year 
reduced the demand for coal. 

In 1949 coal production in France was 
6,000,000 tons above the 1935-38 average 
and almost 8,000,000 tons above the pre- 
ceding year, when about 5,000,000 tons 
were lost on account of a coal strike in 
October and November. Production in 
the Netherlands has improved steadily 
throughout the postwar period, but was 
still 1,400,000 tons below prewar in 1949. 
Belgian output had exceeded the prewar 
rate during the last quarter of 1948 and 
the first half of 1949, but fell sharply 
during the third quarter. A decline in 
Belgium’s home demands and the low 
level of exports during the first half of 
the year caused a large accumulation of 
stocks at mines, so that output had to be 
curtailed. During the last quarter of 
1949 output recovered to above-prewar 
levels and exports increased to a post- 
war peak of 1,000,000 tons, two-thirds 
of the prewar rate. 


Prospects for 1950 


IT DOES NOT SEEM LIKELY that 
there will be any substantial increase in 
coal supplies in European importing 
countries in 1950. Shipments to Europe 
from the United States from October 
1949 to February 1950 totaled only 
300,000 tons and, although normal pro- 


duction has been resumed, exports to 
Europe are not likely to exceed this rate. 
Among the major European coal-pro- 
ducing countries, only Western Germany 
can be expected to increase production 
and exports to an appreciable extent. 
Manpower shortages in the United King- 
dom and Poland preclude any large in- 
crease in their coal production and 
exports to Western European countries; 
furthermore, a considerable ‘portion of 
any production increases that might 
materialize would be absorbed by their 
internal consumption requirements and 
by greater exports to other areas. 





Health Program Planned 
For Indonesia 


Plans for an extensive health program are 
being formulated by the Ministry of Health 
in Indonesia. Objectives are the prevention 
and cure of endemic diseases (including ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, and leprosy) and of con- 
tagious diseases (including smallpox and 
typhoid fever). A substantial increase is ex- 
pected in public-health educational services 
and in hospital facilities. Research work 
and training of physicians are also to be cov- 
ered by the program. It is planned to cen- 
tralize the purchase and distribution of med- 
ical supplies. 





Three leading Danish hospitals are spon- 
soring the establishment of a publicly owned 
and operated clinical and analytical labora- 
tory in Copenhagen. At present there is only 
one privately owned institution supplying 
these services. 





Ethiopia's exports of beeswax in the fiscal 
year ended September 10, 1949, totaled 347 
metric tons, valued at E$772,449. 











Full-Employment Measures on 


World Seale Proposed 


Prepared in the 
Office of Business Economics, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


— EXPERTS have prepared a re- 
port to the United Nations entitled “Na- 
tional and International Measures for 
Full Employment” (New York; 104 pp. 
UN Publication Sales No. 1949, II-A.3). 
The group of economists, appointed by 
the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, at the 
invitation of the Economic and Social 
Council, comprises: J. M. Clark, Arthur 
Smithies, Nicholas Kaldor, Pierre Uri, 
and E. Ronald Walker. In preparing the 
report the experts acted in their personal 
capacities, but the report was examined 
in detail by the UN Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission at its meeting in 
January 1950, and the Commission has 
transmitted to the Economic and Social 
Council its comments and recommenda- 
tions for action. 

The authors confine themselves to a 
consideration of unemployment arising 
from a deficiency of effective demand. 
In the first part of the study, an analysis 
is made of the causes underlying fluctua- 
tions in effective demand, of the manner 
in which fluctuations are propagated 
from one country to another, and of vari- 
ous domestic and international aspects 
of the full-employment problem. 

The heart of the report is Part ITI, 
which contains recommendations en- 
compassed in eight specific domestic and 
international measures to maintain full 
employment. These measures are recom- 
mended to the member governments of 
the United Nations for early action, in or- 
der more effectively to implement the 
full-employment pledge contained in ar- 
ticles 55 and 56 of the United Nations 
Charter. 


Domestic Measures 


THE FIVE domestic measures recom- 
mended to each government are listed 
below, with a brief summary and com- 
ment. 

1. “It should adopt and announce a 
full-employment target which will define 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 
At the Ninth Session of the UN 


Economic and Social Council held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in the summer of 
1949, a debate was held on the question 
of unemployment. While the imme- 
diate economic outlook was regarded as 
reassuring, the Council felt that all 
countries should be prepared to deal 
with the problem of unemployment if 
the need arose. The Council, there- 
fore, approved the proposal made 
jointly by France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States that the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
should appoint a small group of experts 
to prepare an objective report on na- 
tional and international 
quired to achieve and 
employment. In accordance with this 
resolution, the Secretary-General ap- 
pointed a committee of five experts who 
met at Lake Success for over 2 months. 
Their report, entitled National and 
International Measures for Full Employ- 
ment and published toward the end of 
December 1949, is summarized in this 
article. The summary was prepared in 
the Office of Business Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


measures re- 
maintain full 











the meaning of full employment in the 
country concerned in operational terms, 
and constitute the standard to the attain- 
ment of which the national employment 
stabilization measures will be directed.” 

In the industrialized countries, the 
target should be defined in terms of un- 
employment as a percentage range of 
employed workers, in aggregate or in 
sensitive industries, which should be set 
to allow for seasonal movements and 
structural changes in the economy. It 
is important that unemployment which 
is localized geographically or indus- 
trially should not serve to set off over-all 
measures which would unduly inflate 
other sectors of the economy. 

2. “It should announce a comprehen- 
sive program for directing its fiscal and 
monetary policies, its investment and 
production planning, and its wage and 
price policies (including anti-monopoly 
policies) to the continuous achievement 
of its full-employment objective.” 

To a large extent, this program would 
merely constitute a slanting of the ordi- 
nary activities of a country toward the 
full-employment objective. It is recog- 


nized that specific measures would vary 
from one country to another. Concrete 
recommendations are not made, but the 
kinds of measures that a predominantly 
free-enterprise economy could adopt are 
briefly reviewed. These lie in the areas 
of fiscal policy, measures for influencing 
the volume of private investment, plan. 
ning of public investment, stimulation of 
consumption, stabilization of foreign in- 
vestment and exports and of incomes of 
primary producers. In view of the pres- 
ent large role played by government ac- 
tivities in most countries, fiscal policy is 
especially stressed. 

It should be noted that this recommen- 
dation places emphasis on long-range 
policies designed to prevent major fluctu- 
ations in employment, whereas the next 
recommendation provides for compensa- 
tory measures once a recession has gotten 
underway. 

3. “It should adopt and announce an 
appropriate system of compensatory 
measures designed to expand effective de- 
mand which would be prepared in ad- 
vance for automatic application in case 
its general program for maintaining full 
employment, indicated fails to 
prevent unemployment exceeding 
the limits prescribed by the full-employ- 
ment target by a predetermined amount 
for three successive months.” 

The authors believe that countermeas- 
ures to reverse 2 decline in employment 
will have to be tu.ken in the light of actual 
events, since forecasting cannot be ex- 
act. They attempt to ensure that the 
recessionary trends are real and of sig- 
nificant magnitude before action is 
started. Measures would vary from one 
country to another, but they should be 
sufficient to reduce unemployment to 
normal levels promptly. Automatic 
changes in taxes or contributions, or in 
cash payments, are suggested. 


above, 
from 


In effect, this measure puts the teeth 
in a counter-cyclical policy, although 
there will be debate as to whether a more 
flexible, discretionary approach would 
not be better, provided that effective ac- 
tion were mandatory. The proximate 
causes of each recession differ, and coun- 
ter-measures might better be devised to 
fit the exigencies of each situation, quite 
apart from the political difficulties which 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange announced the 
International Monetary Fund 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 
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India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya 


and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tangan- United States represent general imports; 
yika, Thailand, Jordan, Union of South those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 
Africa, United Kingdom, and the United Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
States include reerports; those for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
land, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, consumption. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon and All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
Turkey, domestic merchandise only. inary and subject to revision. 
BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 
44 19450 Annual 7 ae 
Ma June | J August , =P" lOctober| NO | Pe January) 1947 194g» | 1948» | 1949» 
tember vember, cember ' 
4.2 
72.9) 255.1 241 251.7, 228.4) 244.¢ 265.7, 259.6) 201.1 2, 774.9 3, 075. 4] 2,158.2) 2,146.0 
] , 21.9 1.7 25.3 31.8 25.3 319.2 
14.7 19 1.4 65 47.9 17.9 746. 6 709.9] 592.5 475.3 
} 7.4 ; Re 3 ¢ 2 { &3. 2 82.3 68.8 59. 6 
30.1 
7.8 ~ } 2.0 52.0 50. 2 38,8 0.8 
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41.0 45.9 
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877.8 . 15.0 : 
2.0 2.8 2 2. ¢ 1.2 21.0 26. 7 15.0 19.2 
4 , 8.3 10.4 7.8 r 5.3 
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73.1 107.3 
1.002.2 1.103.9 SUS. 4 STU f GO5. 7 850.3 836. 1 442 9 743. 6 1 340.3 12. 653. 1] 9. 489.3 9. 370.9 
1, 639. 4 1, 639.0 938.8 
81.4 112.8 
s.4 82 } 11 10.9 1, 145.8 1,173.8} 861.8 761.4 
28.9 
29 8 1 Pal) ( 23.2 23, 2 280. 0 320, 9) 30) 235. 9 
223 8 ) 24 Qn, 2 0. ¢ l 254. 4 291. ¢ 203. 0 237 
45.9 24.8 
.s 
21.3 28. 2 
) ( 2.4 6.1 15.1 | 154.3 162.4] 119.7 112.5 
13.1 14. 6 
12 ane 8 2% ¢ %) 11.9 162. 5 179.0 137. ¢ 155.3 
. 17.8 734. 1 1, 137.1 778.2} 3430.6 
1 28.9 25. ¢ 1 25.4 2 25.7 19.0 84.2 198. 4 131.1 231.4 
{ 167.4 161 138, ( 42 113.4; 126.8 1, 405. 7 1, 688. 9} 1, 222. 2 392.8 
86. 1 
20.7 
70.9 mf { ) ( 62.9 69.3 68, 2 So 572. 1 753.0 4519. € 578. € 
63 i 14 63. 2 63.8 9 40. f HY. € 482.6 69.0 405. 4 11.9 
1). 2 } ) 44.4 i) 4 34. 4 29. § 18. § 334. 6 $18. 1 295.3 292. 3 
242.4 2 ] 22 210.1 215.7 200. 1 203. 6 296}, 211.9 1. 787.7 » 52. 6 9.0 2.079. ¢ 
04,2 S48 Ww). 0 SS. 2 3.1 SO. 4 87.9 115.0 592. 0 394. 0 769. ( 
il 2 9) 3.7 t 7 9 10, 2 56.8 00.0 65. 2 69. 4 
&S. 1 163. 4 67.0 
4.1 2 2. 2 2.2 3 } 5 4 44.7 60.8 45.7 31.2 
19.7 19. ¢ 18.4 Is 21.7 15.1 18. 4 159. 2 191.6 129. 169. 7 
4.8 3.9 l 0 90,9 81.3 76. 2 5.5 is. 0 666. 4 1. 067.6 721.0 837. 7 
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Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 














WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1949 950 Annual * January-Septen 
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Netherlands iin ° i 92 } 106 fi 96 5 102.9 117. ¢ 107.1 111. ¢ 20.0 99 2 104 Y 14. ( 104. ( OOS 1. oF 680 O74 4 Greec 
er aes c 34.9 44 12.0 33. 4 ; 0.2 26. 3 0. ¢ 2» 9 27. 6 165.0 115.0 1D § 310.9 ane 
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Oceania F Kort 
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eijl 1.4 . s 9 ~ : 
French Ocear : . ‘ ~ Phili 


New Caledonia ; , Syria 
New Zealand 7 41.2 62.5 wy 1.9 F { aa hall 


Africa ; : iia’ sain Oceania 
Algeria*__ " ‘ Aust) 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan * 21.8) 214.5 18. 2 11.7 a). 4 5. “63. ¢ 100). 2 F 6 2 Fiji * 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Country 
Febru 
March April May June July 
-: ary 4 . 
Imports ®—-Continued 
Europe Continued 
7 Greect 27.4 x. 4 25.5 10.8 34.4 36.8 
4.4 
0.9 Hungary 
0 | Iceland 51 4.2 3.9 5.5 9.5 4.9 
2f = Ireland 8 19.2 14.4 45.3 410. 6 11.9 
~ Italy - 125.3/ 158.5) 144.6] 157.3] °138.3) 151.3 
4 8 Malta 
4 Netherlands ! 151 179.3) 165.2) 161.0) 166.6) 154.6 
Norway 57.9 0 M4.6 62.5 57.6 5.3 
: Portugal 19.0 10.7 39.7 35.4 32. 6 27.1 
Spain 17.2 10.8 10. 7 37.4 iH. 4 42.1 
my Sweden 93. 7 104.8 90, 2 100, 0 92.8 80.0 
Switzerland 75.7 85. | 71.6 71.0 70.9 65,0 
ow Turkey 19.9 21.7 23.0 20.3 26.8 23. 4 
United Kingdom 652.7 705 755, 8 785. 2 S12. 7H1.3 
"T ASia 
g Burma *°* 7.2 1.7 ) "0.0 10.4 
n @ Ceylon 26.8 is. 3 20.6 26.0 8. 9 4.4 
China 
French Indochina 17.6 ” () 21.0 27.6 26.0 27.8 
Hong Kong - 100.7 5. 8 10.4 80. 2 52.4 48.2 
5 India 1h7. 2 166, 2 156.0 193. 4 182.8) 2171.7 
Pakistan * iH I 41.7 38.7 241.7 32.0 5.9 
‘ Indonesia 14.8 1) 2 43.4 10.3 5.4 3.8 
) Iran 
49 Iraq 00 13.7 10 217.9 10.6 13.1 
Japan 65.4 xN 74. 7 06.9 105.9 R45. 3 
Jordan 
Korea 14.3 15. ¢ 18. 6 14.9 v1 xu 
r Malaya *"* 4 83. 7 76.7 78.8 76.0 62.5 
. Israel Is ¢ 37,1 21.4 33. 5 33.1 20. 2 
- Philippine Reput f ) 60.1 11.9 45. 7 43 49 
Syria-Lebanon 
Thailand (Sian s 11 x) r 2.8 23. 3 21.8 
Oceania 
Australia 121.9 121.0 106.7 124.3 117.7 113.1 
5 ® Fiji Q r19 94 29 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand ume 0 
Africa 
Alyeria® 
Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan 7.8 9.3 9.7 27.1 7 7 
" 2 ‘ 3 > 2 
x as 190 i) 1 20.4 10. ¢ 
5 68.4 66. 2 8. 3 f 42.1 
14 
7 13.0 13.9 17.8 17 
: 7 ’ ‘ r s 
‘ 7 §. 2 6.5 6.49 7.6 6.6 
YT ' 1 2.2 2.0 2.0 
“4 1 Lf 1&8 20 
i 7. 17. ¢ 15 1s 18.0 16.8 
xs R34 xu 10.1 
} 13 iN $Y 
Af " 106. 4 lou 110.4 106.3 140.3 ‘141.3 
¢ 7 2 s 7 s 
Excluding 
? Monthly f it United Nations, March 1950 
5 January i 
7 ‘Excluding monetary i and ‘ 
Including monetary gold and silver 
6 Fiscal year ended September 30 of year stated 
’ Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated 
5 * Fiscal year ended March 31 of year stated Beginning April 1, 1949, included with 
Canada 
‘ ‘Including gold, silver, and specie 
5 Including civilian supplic 
Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only 
7Commercial trade only 
Excluding enterprises under Soviet Russian control 
‘Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments 
October, November, and December figures are for the Federal Republic of Germany. 
® Excluding bullion and specie 
? Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and cor- 
rected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records from other 
‘ Government agencic Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of pre 
’ viously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other un 
recorded movements are excluded 
* Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post 
Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores. 
9 *” Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar conversions to the United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which 
‘ business was transacted 
I Excluding gold and silver 
2 Excluding bullion and specie; including Government stores 
‘ *® Fiscal year ended March 31 of the year following. Beginning August 1947, excluding 
5 Pakistan 
* Sea-borne trade only; including silver trade on Government account Beginning 
April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included 
v ‘ Figures are for August 15, 1947, through March 31, 1948; previously included with 
| India 
: * Fiscal year ended March 31 of year following 
) 


” Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 
* Refers only to Federal territory 
*® Trade year beginning March 21 of preceding year. 
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1950 Annual » ieomees *~iekcoael 
Sa ae 
August Bo October ed Fi os January} 1947 1948 P 1948 > | 1949» 
34.9 24.9 33. 2 5.9 332. 9 274.6 
85.0 
1.4 1.8 2.7 r3.3 7.6 50.0 45.9 
36. 7 3.5 0.3 35. 1 34.7 418.9 379.6 
126.4 107.3 4.1 00.8 MW). 2 ] 1,145, 3) 1,219.7 
147.1 153.9 114.3 110.4 140.5 153. 7 l 887.8 
50.1 50.6 r 40.8 39, 2 512.6 
23. 4 19.1 18. 1 27.3 0.1 285. 3 
39.4 SHS 34.1 22. 4 ) rs 352. 9 
95,5 101.3 68.9 76.1 hs 1,027.4 
65.0 68. 1 68.6 74.5 85.4 l 901.7 
23.6 28. 1 22. 0 199. 6 
ROH. 2 720.7 557.1 562.9 48.0 h63. 3 7, 23% 6, 265. 0 
6 102.5 153.1 
22. 1 20.1 12.0 200. 4 229. 5 237.1 
640. 4 264. 5 
4.5 21.9 138.3 119.0 219.4 
57.8 67.3 5 47.1 KO. 2 390. 4 360. 6 482.9 
153.6, 7116.4 121.6 200.2 274.5 31, 345. 2 1,043.2) 1,462.9 
41.5 234.7 25 45. 2 167.5 343. 6 
53. 7 50.9 27.9 29. 4 286. 5 202. 4 409, 1 
213.3 2140.2 
72.0) 70.1 51. 2 13.0 513.1 732. 4 
6.7 6.2 13.1 9.1 1 104. 5 
69.3 66.6 51.0 53.1 53.1 644. 1 638. 7 
1.9 20.6 241.0 
6.8 27.1 430.0 401.2 
173. 9 122.9 2 
119.2 132.0 137. 1 SOU 99.8 1, 090. 0 1, 334. 7 285.0 1,057.0 
18.6 21.6 11.2 12.8 
7.4 &.3 6.5 9.7 
10.9 11.2 
114.9 149.3 332. 7 
381.3 475. 6 
81 8.7 6 | 67.0 91.8 60.9 71.7 
38.7 18.9 22. 8 
19.6 20.7 147.2 190. 7 84. 2 176.9 
79. 7 714.5 526. 7 " 
79. 9 389. 8 = 
170.4 “ 
6.7 7.8 
84.8 117.4 
42 126. 7 12 182.8 
be | KS - 
34.4 41.2 
61.0 75. 6 
158.9 
7.4 i . 4 43.0 65.4 45.6 60.0 
1.9 l 1.4 1.5 16.3 19.3 14.2 16.6 
18.5 
19-0 17.4 14.8 135. 0 171.7 126.3 153. 2 
55.9 
153.0 173.8 
42 126.7 2182.8 
97.1 66.7 1, 137.1 1, 300.1 1, 005. 1 
8. 1 10.9 
Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947, 


ind $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 and 
$1 300,000 in 1948. 
Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum 

2? Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at $2,300,000 
in 1947 and $1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded 
Statistics relate to mandated area of Palestine 
Including bullion and specie 
Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf 
Fiscal years ended June 30, 1948 and 1949, respectively. 

’ Including bullion; excluding specie 

* Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 
stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed forces; including gold mined in the 
Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are included. 

’ Includes Ruanda-Urundi 
Approximate; January 1948 figure estimated. 

Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Include trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 
Including specie. 

Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores 

4s Excluding gold bullion, currency, and stamps. 

#6 October figures include commercial imports plus E R P imports 

47 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

4* Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie. 

4? Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
ind property of the military government unless cleared through German customs offices. 
Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted to dollars 
through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other commodities 

© Excluding gold and silver, including UN RRA and ECA. 

‘| Including Government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947 

82 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied prop- 
erty at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

8 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 
$36,400,000 in 1948. 

4 For 1947 and 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum prod- 
ucts) procured with U. 8. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of 
surplus stocks transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum 
products 


‘ 
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1947 and 








’ Excluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at $13,300,000 


in 1947 and $3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 
sad Figures are for July-December 1948. 


7 Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian armed forces, { 


imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. L. : 
* Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 


and specie. p 


* Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 


* Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate 


International Monetary Fund. 
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announced by the 


Exceptions 

Exceptions: C 
Jorthern Rhodesia, 
and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 


are for the 
not necessarily equal to the 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s.; and Mauritius @ it 
nada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Nie; aragua, 
Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 


because of 


monthly figures 


; however, 
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sum 


year-end 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. They in- 
clude revisions issued through December 1949. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and ECA 
and other aid and relief shipments are in- 
cluded as well as commercial exports. Values 
are f. a. s., port of export. 

The two general types—Cash-purchase, or 
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commercial, and foreign aid and relief 
not available separately 


Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 


are 


tries is generally according to country of 
ultimate destination; classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is not 
known. Imported goods are credited to the 


country in which the products were mined, 
grown, or manufactured Countries with 
which average exports in the recent periods 
amount to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,000,- 
000 on an annual basis, and a few countries 
having smaller trade, are shown separately 
Generally, the countries that are less impor- 
tant in the trade are covered in continent and 
area totals but are not shown separately. 





UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
1950 uM 
Item 
Janu- | January | Febru Maret Ay M Ju 
iry , ivy 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports__thous. of dol 1.043.605 1.177.10 Ais. Te 2. 152 1 , 
Exports, United States merchandise__do 1, 033, 31 164,073 1,155, 99 O82, 255 1, 093. 307 
General imports do Mi), HUI 632, A3 +, 2 40, 630 25, 04 
Imports for consumption do 1757 | 624.00 om). f 2 4x0 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise 
Value 1936-38 = 100 301 $4 $24 178 174 144 140 
Unit value 1936-38 = 100 ISO 197 fl } “ TSX KN 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 167 228 221 Di 249 2 239 
a for consumption 
ilue 1936-38 = 100 103 IRD 4) { ” "4 O58 
t nit value 1936-38 = 100 220 237 23 2 22F 224 222 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 138 119 115 j 1% 
UNITED STATES TRADI BY COU> RIES AND 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORT 
Northern North America thous. of dol 128, 432 18, 912 6,7 6, 454 SS, 4s #), 899 85. 614 
Southern North America do 114, 681 124, 8&3 114, 008 SHS 1, 
South America do 92, 931 174, 775 143, GA #2 27,9 2,584 
Europe adc 937.45 7 OS wt) SF 14). GOT 0. OY 2 
Asia dc 133, 408 JS, 440 106, S52 214, 45+ 22 ai ; 4 GUS 
Oceania do 12, 331 18. 79 15, 781 + 206 "I 
Africa . lo 24, 315 041 Tt 72.8 & JSD { 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland and Labr 
thous. of dol 128. 430 148. 809 4). OTF (449 ms Ww) Ss ss ' 
American Republics, total- do 105, 644 1] 298 24] M2. BN 1 ON , Q 
Mexico de 9, 244 42,724 43, 307 40, 146 14, 4s . 
Central American Republics do 27, 20: 22, 188 15, 592 22, 772 21, 242 "0 ~ 
Honduras 1 1, 460 7. 052 9 812 2 Osi { 11 M 
Panama, Reput | 15, 922 759 1, 207 7 "4 Sg "44 
Cut d 32 SS i. OT 1 is 4 18 ) 
Argent 1 kc 0. 751 18. 20M ) 344 + O09 wh ‘ ‘ 
Bol i ] 1. 45 5 DM 234 ( t. xO mt 
Brazi ce 18, 672 51, 307 44, 82S $2, HM f S, (4S 
Chik di fi, 82 13, 21 215 { 2,34 1,2 
Colomt do 14, 261 17.74 ) SRR ) 336 +. GON { 
Peru lo 4, 187 » 37 7, SOF 7 & 209 & 1XS S00 
Urugua d 2,514 3, A7t l 4, 25 Had 
Venezu kc 0. OF 51, 162 4 7s 10. 7H ‘ } s4 14 s 
Netherlands A { 1.472 & 128 7 (ht j 102 & S4s 
EUROPE 
ERP countri total thous. of dol 994. O83 71. 452 67. 28 AH) RS j { 
Austria do 12, 570 13, 841 15, 632 2 5 ; 
Belgiun | 20), 761 4 741 2 2 24,178 ! / ( 
Denmark d 4 044 8 04 8 IT4 12,2 } 
France | 6. 960 2. 1h 54. G27 61. 244 ( ( ‘ q 
Germany d O68 R3. ON 71. 36 f { . 1S 
Greece de 13, 932 16,5 14, 77¢ yp 1» 
Italy j 97, 52 ‘ sf Fe AN is me is 
See footnotes at end of table 


Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs areg 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
the United States. General im. 
ports represent merchandise entered immedi. 


ately upon 


arrival in 


arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en. 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs ware. 
houses for consumption 
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4, 
a, > 
1950 1949 
: Item 
: Janu January | Febru Mareh April May June July August | "&P"™= | October No Decem- 
ry ary , ber vember ber 
| 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING ? 
REEXPORTS—Continued 
Europe —Continued 
ERP countri¢ , total '—Continued | 
Netherland thous. of dol 1), SOO 21,324 22, 905 1, 531 27, 315 22, WSS 25, 334 18, 42 17, 176 27, 221 18, 229 
Norwas lo 709 8, 942 7, 207 11, 208 13, OSS &, 408 7, 220 6, 261 7,127 1, 031 
Portugal do 2, 288 163 65 7, 318 7, 482 a1 3, 791 2, 579 2,176 3, 109 | 
Swede! do 659 8, O18 , 86H 7, 545 7,777 &, O70 7, 229 6, 563 &, 183 6, 154 | 
se Switzerland do &, 507 10, 404 15, 760 14, 385 12, 362 11, (02 LM &, O25 Q, 486 9, 610 } 
P Purkey do 11, 802 7, 582 1, O06 0, 214 0, 317 8, 422 5, 986 11, 484 | 13, 415 12, 593 | 
7 United Kingdon do 28, 997 §3, 392 9, 415 62, 246 61, 770 76, 156 | 50 3,203 | 42,346 55, 905 | 
of Spain. de , 44 1,912 1, 233 4,335 7, 915 2,741 | 6, 712 1,974 2, 605 | 
e Fastern Europe, to j 5433 a. 340 11, 600 &, 468 10, S&S 12, 773 6, 646 7, 833 6, 486 | 
J Czechoslovakia 1 1, O87 1, 066 4, 520 1, O85 636 ASO ) 873 1,844 | 1, 666 
to Finland d 1, 108 WM} 1, 943 1,856 2,712 790 1,973 2, 689 1,345 | 
1. Poland and Dan iT 2, 022 », 279 1, WS7 1, 158 1,512 6 757 452 2,306 | 
U.S. 5. R Lo 13 1S6 176 1, 1 3 O77 ; 2 128 x0 60 | 
\- Yugoslav ! 1, 141 1, 367 1, 653 1,149 2 603 1, 601 2 161 657 2, 503 OO4 | 
. ASIA AND OCEANIA 
1- | 
r Western Asia, excludit Turkey, total 
thous. of dol 17, 520 2 770 20), ON2 927. 188 13. 2G. 5. TOS ”, O80 34, O73 26, 427 30, 667 me 
fa Iran do , 434 7,084 6,014 6, 313 7.276 6, 264 6, 098 8, 410 6, 026 6, 303 | §, 231 
al Israel and Palestine do 6, O40 23 s, TOS 21 7, 081 § 352 4, 935 9, 554 8, 968 10, 237 9, 610 
Is Saudi Arab do 9 434 6. 501 A) 7. 275 &, 442 & 616 7, 068 7,161 4, O40 6, 729 5, 344 
" Far East, totai lo 116,417 180, SSO 182, 455 197, 351 108, 026 180, 510 167, 608 156, 506 137, 664 134, 251 | 110,035 | 160, 263 
Pe China do », 400 , O82 12, 12¢ 15, 921 26, S16 7, 226 » 000 2, 433 820 280) 714 3, 
India do 13, 723 31, 432 24, 481 2,343 30, 677 20,193 20, 425 10,474 11, 027 11, 826 6, 359 3, 
Pakistar do 5, O05 1507 2, 37 Old , 872 1, 502 6, 778 3,456 3%, 149 4, 160 3, 618 | 4,1 
Hong Kor 9. 440 R319 9,1 10. 738 12, 449 10,414 6, 947 9, 33 11, 155 9, 702 10, 427 12, 735 
Japan 4, 238 O08 16, 100 16, S20 6, BSS 17, 819 41,471 41,042 42, S86 32, 147 24,479 39, 237 
Korea 2, 334 2, SOS 6, 739 », 476 4,713 1, 600 5, 644 3, 820 4,177 4,015 2, 506 4, 524 
Indom Oo O16 18, 107 15. 072 12. 991 12. (47 10, 503 9,740 &. 434 6, 605 5,813 4,243 12, 032 
Philipp Republic of 19, 601 44,411 5, 44 1,449 41, 632 57, 624 31, 847 16, 335 42, 821 38, 066 35, 190 41,425 
Siam (Thailand \ 2, SAS 71 4, 05 2, 509 O10 2, 202 2, 534 2, 037 2, 096 2, 833 1, 647 3, 257 
Paiwar T 2 46 2 61 1,15 Os SO! 2 163 &, O57 5, 904 1, 935 4, OO8 7,422 4, 145 
Australia 10, 171 14, 25 13, 407 15,190 10,818 13. 577 12. 008 12, 255 10, 608 11, 026 8, O11 13, 302 
New Z ! 1 Ww {2 », 187 id 2, 880 3, 239 721 4, 200 4, 815 s, 609 1, 575 4,525 
AFI A 
Als hou i USS 2, 976 1, 840 2,947 1, 858 2,410 4, 767 1,312 R56 1, 825 1, 523 2, 265 1, 689 
ik French M 1, S81 4112 1, 49 162 , TH4 1. 735 », GOH 1,912 1, 335 2, 304 RON 1, 716 
Mid Western French A ) ) St) 1,217 4,104 2, 346 2. 186 4, 300 4, 274 ¢ 4, 528 2, 227 3,173 
oe Bel ( 24 1,030 312 4, 316 6, 397 SAT 4, 280 4, 541 3, ORO 3, 469 | 150 
Mis Egypt 2, 338 6, 567 1,874 6, 651 406 1, 076 1, 501 4, 287 3, 580 3, 546 2, 758 
Liber 19 S10 140) 10, 74 Has 49 11, 806 6, 366 5, 628 504 6, 790 
Wests B Af 1, 001 1, 502 1, OS 1, 505 1,316 O47 1, 166 1,472 1, 0382 1,103 1, 326 
Unior ith Afi NTF 22 345 1, S40 sf) OT. S44 ™ 740 20, 136 23, 416 18, O76 15, 952 18, 729 
‘ British “ th* “dt 11,9 WM, 217 A) (), 7¢ 85, G2 939 08, 220 306, 480 287, 303 288,933 | 261,817 292, 933 
4 GENERAL IMPORT 
Northe North At tho su 127. 020 7 ] (2 122. 029 130, 104 131, 306 108, O68 120, 060 119, 571 139, 352 157, 379 
Southern > Arm SS 45S 78. 146 a] } 10S, 7 86H. 133 81, 571 81. 60S 68, 441 68, O10 6S, 631 69, 770 60, O22 
South At | 63, 049 144, 462 114 | 124, 437 109, 962 110, 101 109, 063 103, 997 115, 263 136, 742 $2,878 | 132, 210 
Europ kk &Y, 337 OO. 108 &O 377 Ww), 52] (6, 824 67. 240 60.156 & 355 64, 207 78, 947 79, O54 80, 611 
\ 7,4 113, 048 110,472 118, 02 120), 420 09, 109 f BS OSL O35, 819 RA, OH2 102, 493 108, 305 | 
Oct 1), TOS 10, 20) 14, GOS 10,15 7,81 17, 1 128 7, 785 &, 761 7, 554 9, 862 | 
Afr Hh, S04 418 Js, 47, 39 21,101 4,804 23, 401 20,014 20, 182 27, 105 27,214 
WESTIE HLEMISPHERE 
in , | 4 Ne \ l! l iI | i | I il ra ! 
: thot 1 27, 80 127, O20 117, 56 ] x02 122, 020 180, 104 131, 108 119, 571 139, 201 157,177 144, 006 
mS American Reput il { OND HO, 249 195. 311 1 714 IRS. OOF &1. SX7 IRI, 044 F 188, 702 | 189, 204 221, 507 
. Me ‘ | "1 4, DOR 4, O04 % 21, 725 10.918 93. 761 , 19. 562 | 23, 478 
ws Central American Kepubl om » 440 16. SSS 1 463 15, OSO 12. 128 10. 426 », 211 6, 285 
8 I wd | 0. GON 6. 166 &, 242 » 397 1 368 O75 2, 182 243 227 | 
Pa (juat ila | \t » GOF 1 20 6, 377 1, GOS 2,935 1,718 | 
bal Cul | & A2N 25, 007 7.418 17. 459 56, 516 5. OO 32,014 ai, 
Do Re } j alo 9 4s] 1.69 9 911 1. 336 1, 400 1, 697 3, 2 
Arger i ! 1G, 15, 218 11.111 xHo 4 500 7 §32 &, 767 6, O79 | 16, 247 
B i { 012 771 » 151 7% 603 O52 1, 433 2, 832 | 3, 006 
Bra { 24 17, 418 3, 451 39, 278 11,919 16, 943 18, 851 61,518 | 80, 747 
Ct rT 1,912 15,084 18, 552 19, 530 13, 528 14, 367 6, 519 7,547) 8, 985 
7 ( bia lc 0), 004 1, 749 16, 237 21, 923 16, 198 18, 324 93,754 | 22,716 | 21,345 
fi Peru 1 07 217 9 48 4 ()S 9 538 4,420 2 654 1,975 | 3, 367 
v Uy ua 7 198 6.11 6.04 6. 506 9 4090 909 i 7, 610 3, 284 2, 804 
t Ver ela | 2 99 4 AAG 1) S20 ) 99 (28 y i4 21, 022 23, 7 27, 004 22, 624 27, 565 
be Nethe Ar 032 10, 886 & 497 &. 9 9. 309 0 172 9,319 11, 539 @, 128 13, 161 
nv } t 
8 ERP t } { gO. 830 &4. 800 R2 757 &2 (48 64, 922 65. 450 AQ. 831 19.914 h6, 023 68, O82 72, O80 78, 431 76, 510 
sia iit | Q 852 11.046 | 1) 10, G&S 6.175 6,941 6, 049 3, 661 6. 377 6, 636 7.215 &, O67 039 
mo Fra 160) 6.450 S47 4 247 , &O2 O72 R72 4, GOR 4, 996 6, 580 , 456 
(rer 4, 563 1 651 4 O04 6, 154 4,371 1. On 2, 806 ] 9 836 2 ARS 4,054 4,333 
. (ny { 707 1. OOS l 1s 20 5. 541 2 Ish +i | 78 10 1, 490 
Italy ! 121 GOS 788 6, 398 4.430 _ 789 6, 326 6,817 7, 518 6, 634 », 778 
rs Net! ! 1, 216 4, S87 2, 743 4, 251 2, 544 4, 617 8, O17 4,170 833 4, 906 | 3, 248 
Norw » 44 137 O71 » ON 9 707 ( 657 RO 1, 666 2, 620 2, 471 
Por 104 1.171 a) 02 1,171 1. ORG 642 TRH R31 1.310 1, 21 1, 629 
SM % 84] 2 S50 12 657 > ASI 1, 200 4, 502 342 4,190 (4 6, SOE 1,047 
Sw i seid 4 ws ) s X Ho ( 12 6.912 6, 517 5S SO4 4, 165 G.&70 410 
4 lurk KRY 6. FOR { 7%] 7 4253 & 706 835 2 1hé 1. 427 3. 907 2 631 &, 421 
‘ United K &, 168 4, 837 20, 550 22, 60 14, 10 232 14, 707 15, 106 16, 102 18, 919 718 21, 210 
4 Spa » 7) 9 O04 2 TRI 2 Si) 2 Aue 1. &R4 1. 705 1. 5450 me 1. 070 2 455 1, 04 
-< Eastern | i | & O31 7 AIO » 402 18 ~ 0, 749 4. OOS & 260 9. 650 10, 090 10, 056 
C7 il xU2 2, 028 1,214 240 1, 76 12 1,431 1, 207 1, 603 741 1,972 2, 501 
Finland O36 1. 584 1. Sv 1. 800 1. 702 (8 9 726 2 72 1, 61 2, 52Y }, S2e 5, 337 
~ { kK 137 ( iy 4 OU s 4.200 4 637 » OHI » TH5 1. 706 00 
Yu ivia {28 2 180 774 155 1S 9 if) GOs 2 049 » 697 


April 3, 


1950 


it end of table. 
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1956 1949 
Item 
Janu- January Febru- March April May June July August | Septem October No lecem. 
ary ary ber vember ber 
; t 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA PRIN 
Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total Nonagri 
thous. of dol 10, 046 6, 560 11, 285 7, SR2 6, 61 12, 059 1 636 Che 
Afghanistan do 2, 827 130 4, 368 1.320 2 $20] 77 | 
| ee Eee do 1, 208 41 1,711 960 1, 370 1,30 806 
Kuwait. do_. 3, 451 } 300 2 352 » 79 2 8&3 2 1. 909 
Saudi Arabia do 1,613 1, 624 1,615 17 1,011 1,384 
Far East, total do 107.919 95, 902 80, 619 88. O07 94. O81 05. 9900 
British Malaya do 13, SOS 4, 901 10, 822 15, 496 15, 47 18, 5890 
Ceylon_- do 3, OVO 2, 782 2 138 2.155 2 O41 1,329 S46 
China_- do 6, 501 SO) 7, 749 SS, N4t 6, 470 Q 430 13, 304 
India _ do 9, O18 18, 178 13. O8¢ If a] 17, 490 19 “ »} at) 
Pakistan - .- do 1, 931 , 65 1.105 161 AR 1.149 1 331 
Japan____-- do 5, 535 6, 637 5, 574 A, 771 6, 792 6, 27 &, 035 7,013 Crude n 
Indonesia. do 10, 833 11, 368 8, 979 8, 970 10. ORG 12. 090 10, 628 Q oR Ind 
Philippines, Republic of do 22, 856 1), 442 21, 813 4), 569 16, 166 17, 043 14, 962 10. 178 
Siam (Thailand do », 797 3, O16 508 s, MS 2, 773 28 201 5, 499 
Australia do 91] 1,812 2 Ix] +, 647 153 6, 587 11. age Crude f 
New Zealand. do OF 1, 161 2, 255 2 378 S » 307 2 OD 1,427 Ind 
AFRICA 
Manufa 
Belgian Congo thous. of dol l 3 4,167 ; 600 1. 733 2, 427 2,344 4, 25 ] 2, 028 5. TM 2 HOO 1, 244 Ind 
Egypt di 7 231 120 ( Is He 6, ’ x) 44 
Western British Africa, total ¢ do 5, 7 21, 850 737 2s 1, 420 1154 100 2 KN 14a 6, 27 
Union of South Africa de 6, 540 9, 558 12, 693 6, 29 7, ome 7, 09 9, 339 8,119 1, 658 » 439 14,010 12 ORS Semima 
Ind 
British Commonwealth* do 26, 491 231,911 219, 247 258, 72 219, 607 22, 20 2 22 62 17,80 2, 2 22,484 | 2 st 244, 27 
S Finishe 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS _ 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of do! 121, 899 141, 425 153, 82 7 7 106), 20 " TY, tie 7,8 SH 2 8 “4 0, 47¢ 4 Agricul 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 219 254 27 ' 7 29 ri 2 44 234 08 Hi 
Unit value. 1936-38= 100 AV 219 217 2 9 211 912 y , a "4 4:7 
Quantity 1936-38= 10K 106 11¢ 27 144 ‘7 it . { ‘ 2 149 Fri 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of do fii, 600 120, 725 0, 4 144, 72 QS, 538 } 1 2 8, 520 4 00 ' SS, US2 M24 1, 834 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 582 1, 056 1,141 2tit sH2 21 ’ SH 1, O89 SM N24 NAS Co 
Unit value 1936-38 = 100 203 233 35 232 2 234 24 219 y y 11s 212 
Quant ty 1936-38 = 100 287 $54 ist 545 ri 1W i 4 | } “ “) Co! 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 19, 109 94, 553 84, 139 76, 009 17, 029 “! 2 8H), GSS 1,411 10, 724 24 A349 1 198 63. RO 
Indexes Value : 1936-38= 100 A) 673 5990 is 69 ‘ 610 OR j ‘ j 14 Ca 
Unit value 1936-38 = 100 159 AY 1 Is] 7 17 j a ] ‘ 
_ Quantity 1936-38= 100 22 if 7 } ' 202 ” 2 ; 2g Cr 
Semimanufactures ._. thous. of dol 77, 9 127, 648 19, A3¢ 1,109 224 S59 1, 652 1), 500 1, 389 St), TS 53, 4 { 
ndexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 179 295 276 22 Ou 204 24 24% 2 \ 24 Vey 
Unit value_. 1836-38 = 100 165 184 182 1s Is] 79 ‘ 169 tt f lf “2 14 a 
Quantity 1936-38= 100 109 Iti 152 } l t ‘ 4 i 1 4 } 142 To 
} } ‘ ‘ . . map - 
Finished manutactures thous. of dol 114, 460 W07, 72 15,4 H32.8 ‘ n 6, 32 x0 { 6, 58 ISA, NU 1449 { ; { s 5, 382 
Indexes: Value 7 1956-38 = 10 S52 510 157 20 {rit 14 { i { ) x 14 Wo 
Unit value_. 1936-38 = 100 18 1a he) TRS 1RQ 1s4 % 1X 18] a” ’ % ey 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 192 4 24 2K? Oni ,. me 44 oo” IIR 7 O18 at Nonag! 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Fis 
Un 
Agricultural exports, total * thous. of dol 94, Al 24, Hl¢ 8, ) Si $1, OS 3.4 , s 9 138 { M4 2 O19 K) 8 Bu 
Meat products and edible) thous. of Ib 56, 530 1". 689 2 912 ‘ 1g &1. 914 | 68. 380 Wi. 4 j j { ; ) &17 
fats {thous. of dol 8, 150 10, 41 10, 820 72 RF 13, 367 18 ? si ' ) a 4 j { 11, 659 Sil 
Dairy products and eggs. do 8.014 23. 691 17, 502 2. OS %, 488 24.15 23. 749 & S42 1,08 6, 52 \ 114 1 70% Pa 
Grains and pre ation: a SO 3438 140), 48] 14 a 1s. 7 1, 239 s x . . | 4 i ; j is 
Wheat including)thous. of bu 21, Q0¢ 40), O7F 41,918 44 114 if, 729 1. HOS 1. 708 Ho i) of NO 24 iW of, (4 
wheat flour jthous. of dol 47,314 102, 452 104, 148 97, 9839 73, 611 116, 372 80, O7F 73, 058 RS, Se 7S, OO 64, 278 4, 5 8, 78 
Fruits and vegetables do 10, 107 18, 310 18, 136 23, 642 x 2 10 13.8 7) 1 389 my % 400 ‘ m) 14, 9g 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds Pe 
thous. of dol 9, 157 8. 420 10, 00 17, 502 21,197 ; yO 1, 04 S s 9, Mie 5, 324 
, aca fthous. of Ib 14, 052 46, 949 it 2 ») 249 ") 40K { 0), St HL, 6, THN 6,72 f 0.151 
Tobacco, unmanufacture tt shone ol ael g 70g 10 ns o 12774 " 120 . 12 O oC any 4g a0 "204 Di 
Cotton, raw, excluding) bales 5OR 216 12, 9? 497. 079 S168 178 0\3, OTS s ], 2S ‘ ‘ i “A 4 ” O56, 807 : 
linters jthous. of dol 83, 545 68, 660 83,439 97, 672 f] s Ri) 2 SS SU4 s4 m™ 24 Hf is ; Hil 05, 448 Ni 
Nonagricultural exports, total_thous. of dol 510. 067 767. 456 AO4, O4 801, 200 S14 j & NG 77 10 ‘ ‘ 62 { ‘ 6 S Ho 7% 034.197 f 
Rubber manufactures, including svn 
thetie rubber thous. of dol 7, 166 10, 862 14 74 SIS . ut) 6, 79 S, 468 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 33. 5R] 71. 507 60, 599 65, 218 ( 55 5 402 wid 45. 7¢ 44,08 ‘4 1 S74 1h, 804 19, 501 
Cotton cloth, duck, and|thous. of sq. vd sf, 50 102. 391 RR. 172 13. 595 70 27 "4 s 5. SNE mf ri a4 iu % » QI ays 
tire fabric ithous. of dol 9.154 27, 939 22. 63K 2 ; 9 ) 19,19 1739 5, 389 1,478 tt | 14 4,745 
Piece goods wholly Or) + ‘ ; eS c ae i, % : nea Se : a : Re Chem 
chiefly of synthetic>, ates po sq. yd = . 8 21, 702 18 7 “ a ol un , , ‘ 14 S48 ot, ote 24,2 1s ; 1S 354 
eet s (thous. of dol__- 5, 035 12, 132 10, O7¢ 9, 197 7.99 6, 19 12 6,077 f, 422 9, 132 10, 6 . 8, 524 
Tin 
Coal fthous short tons 706 9 3x9 2 349 2 317 ‘176 144 {1 O50 9 Of 9 649 2% , 1 499 1. 602 
ithous. of dol 7, 308 2%, 497 29, 438 21, 30 f { 165. 890 11. 69 ) 867 2%. 431 19. 920) » 331 15 89K 16. 404 I 
Petroleum and products__thous. of dol 32, 581 55, 443 49, 651 271 54, 042 1, 252 17, 19 9, 18, TON 10, 397 12, 104 40, 419 + 
% . fthous. of bbl 1, 130 +, 204 2, O7¢ 2.714 2, 77 xu 2, 587 1, 837 2, 448 1,784 1,842 1, 145 
Motor fuel and gasoline \tianees of dol 5 QOT 16. 421 14. 608 14. 028 13. 6M 17 208 13. 700 » RQ0 12. 663 Q 54 wh , 434 5 770 4 
thous. of bbl 940 1, 068 870) 1, 138 1,031 1, 301 ROS WON 1,1 SHI art ‘ 1, 291 
Lubricating oils =_— of dol 11, 574 16, 601 13, 809 16, 542 14, 569 15, 852 13, 538 13, 425 13,79 13, 161 12, 77¢ 0, 183 16, O78 ad 
Iron and steel millfthous. short tons 208 432 S87 1" 4 W2 OS WM 4 21 2 187 72 om 
products (thous. of dol 66. 005 59. 316 68. 424 76. 71 70. 429 TR. TAI 67.79 64.12 67. 609 7. 768 2%}, 297 18, 866 = ] 
Machinery, total ° do 209, 911 191, O82 220,948 | 231, 907 7,7 2133, Hise 180, 208 169, 11 180,900 165,214 | 158,666 188, 475 agricu 
Electrical do 41, 699 37, 338 $3. 313 { 1 638 6, 701 712 5, 200 O50 77 1, 824 17, 746 : 
Metal! working do 14, 86 15, 56 17, 049 17, 484 ] | 19,194 14, 836 ] 2 16, OFF 16, 238 17. 8 ig 
Other industria] do 107. 896 91,031 104, 124 ! ee 5, 431 80, 520 79, 794 V1, 584 6,14 104 40), SSO 
Agricultural do 10, 697 10, 53 12, 461 14, 01 14, 78 11,332 10, 108 8, 802 SY 6, 838 7, 808 eS 
lractors and parts ° ‘ do 22, 785 26, 835 31, 867 1, 59. 25, 938 4 20), 978 24, 192 1), 7M 19, 540 3, 412 es 
Automobiles, parts and accessuries “8 
thous. of dol 44.015 72.015 70. 096 77 FOR 72 ory 64, O68 61. 374 59, 520 53. 421 6, 633 } 350 44, 441 41, 434 - 
Chemicals and related products { - 
thous. of dol 50, 259 64, 270 67, 534 76, 768 74, 22 63, 732 64, 378 58, 80] 8, 549 58, 190 58, 39 62, 17 67, 047 . 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep I 
thous. of dol 13. 764 14. 097 16, 12¢ 17. 045 18, 7Sé 14, 891 16, 654 17. 820 16, 168 16, 361 15, 71¢ 15, 927 18, 615 





See footnotes at end of table 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS—Ccntinued 
1950 1949 
. Item | | 
| — January By March April May June | July August | — | October Bn a 
| } 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Continued | | | 
Nonagricultural exports Continued | 
66 Chemicals and related products— Con. | 
Industrial chemicals and specialties | 
thous. of dol 17, 955 26, 222 24, 487 28, 600 27, 624 26, 206 25, 656 20,419 | 20, 262 | 21, 110 | 20, 189 19, 784 21, 845 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS " 
| 
ECONOMIC CLASSES | 
13 Crude materials thous. of dol 183, 716 181, 419 158, 101 164, 122 145, 509 154, 123 149, 220 126,178 | 137,883 | 160,163 | 160,669 | 154,772 | 162,817 
eg Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 200 286 250 250 230 243 236 | 190 218 | 253 254 | 244 257 
oe Unit Value 1036-38 = 100 184 207 20 5 lyy 21 199 196 191 | 192 | 189 | 1s4 183 
19 Quantity 1936-38 = 100 158 139 121 127 115 121 119 | 102 114 | 132 | 134 | 133 | 141 
36 Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 154, 319 109, 622 99, 468 131, 165 109, 913 90, 189 102, 098 92,462 | 91,746 | 1038, 283 110, 520 | 139,790 | 152,994 
17 Indexes: Value e 1936-38 = 100 544 886 ah0 4162 387 318 360 326 323 364 389 | 492 | 5390 
’ Unit value 1936-38 = 100 302 337 329 322 310 3038 304 319 | 319 | 333 336 346 | 373 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 139 114 106 143 125 105 118 | 102 | 101 109 | 116 | 142 | 144 
Manufactured foodstutts thous, of dol 46, 582 50, 369 58, 105 73, 315 60, 917 68, 907 68, 118 | 65, 124 | 69, 227 | 59, 467 | 64, 824 61, 783 41, 386 
m4 Indexes: Value 1036-38 & 100 148 149 184 29 193 218 216 | 206 | 219 | 188 205 | 196 | 131 
‘M4 Unit value 1936-38 = 100 197 205 2 209 196, 195 205 | 205 | 207 | 201 204 210 | 194 
my Quantity 1036-38 = 100 75 78 a1 11 YS 112 105 | 100 | 106 93 101 93 | 68 
RS Semimanufactures... thous. of dol..| 137,663 | 127,993 | 130,172 | 137,972 | 110,697 | 114,362 | 110, 598 84,856 | 114,424 | 106,284 | 121,122 | 129,863 | 133, 963 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 328 305 310 329 | 264 | 273 | 264 202 | 273 253 289 | 310 | 320 
7 Unit value 1936-38 = 100 176 226 227 223 215 | 208 | 200 | 185 | 188 187 187 178 | 179 
; Quantity 1936-38 = 100 186 135 | 137 148 123 | 131 | 132 109 145 135 155 174 | 178 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 99, 475 109,514 | 108,910 | 117,519 | 99, 867 105,965 | 99, 456 90, 318 99, 806 | 99, 740 104, 770 | 106,334 103, 904 
Indexes: Value... 1936-38 = 100. 250 275 273 | 204 | 251 266 250 227 250 250 263 267 | 261 
Unit value 1936-38 = 100 246 200 | 268 | 264 | 261 268 257 | 260 | 255 258 255 246 | 246 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 101 102 | 102 112 96 | 101 | 97 | 87 98 | 97 103 109 106 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | | | | | 
7] Agricultural inports, total thous. of dol 292,284 | 252,273 | 288,350 | 275,163 | 227, 046 | 216,116 | 233,310 | 205, 067 , oe 239, 533 242, 027 | 271,078 | 272, 295 
(08 tes and sk fthous. of pieces._| 7, 028 4,192 4,216 | 5,131 5,511 | 7,387 5,627 | 6, 628 | , 3504) 6, 475 5,945 | 6,065 6, 014 
”9 Hides and skins ©-----\ thous, of dol 7, 539 5, 646 4, 780 5, 465 5,439 | 7,051] 6,173 6,168 | 7,044) 6,661 6,045 | 5,646] 6,470 
149 Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables | | | | | 
34 thous. of dol 17, 995 16,798 | 16, 762 20,489 | = 17,757 | 14,471 | 13, 359 | 17, 093 14,455 | 16, 531 18, 052 | 14, 705 
ie ‘oe an heats {thous. of Ib §2, 666 31,053 | 52, 137 | 59, 803 55,917 | 71,911 | 48, 933 49, 546 25,207 | 22,256 | 47,082) 68,233 
9 ocoa or cacao Deans ..---) thous, of dol 9, O85 9,289 | 14,484 10, 578 | 9, 634 | 10,283 | 8,375 | 8, 463 | 4, 588 | 3, 775 8,147 | 12,482 
~y | Coffee {thous. of Ib 273,228 | 278,975 | 220, 133 235,181 | 194,999 | 222,473 | 222,783 | 211, 665 254,982 | 244, 659 | 266,108 | 296, 610 
xf — \thous. of dol__| 104, 885 71,555 | 57,430 48, 995 56,038 | 58,542 | 55,204) 65,992 | 65,812 | 77,582 | 105, 684 
V4 Cone euzer fthous. of Ib 317, 634 | 408,718 | 678, 760 815,756 | 770,445 | 730, 980 741,303 | 544, 188 | 557, 218 | 444,959 | 132,176 
int — ithous. of dol 15, 782 19,842 | 32,659 | 39,730 | 38,186 | 36, 525 | 37,683 | 27, 741 29, 276 | 23, 758 | 6, 827 
69 To {thous. of Ib 130, 482 | 151,602 | 128,074 | | 119,692 | 114,727 | 108,459 | 111,057 | 102,189 | 105,919 | 150, 421 | 152, 171 
4 ithous. of dol 19, 834 27, 669 22, 580 if | 19,933 19, 198 16, 649 | 17,171 15, 165 15,892 | 22,339 22, 631 
rig Vegetable oils (expressed) f{thous. of lb 8.) 90,398 95, 432 75, 84 ‘ | 64, 575 82, 785 74, 124 89,129 | 118,436 | 116,784 116,683 | 98,972 
fd and oilseeds. \thous. of dol 12,350 17,995 | 13,571 | 13,027] 9,069 8,819 | 11,605} 9,902 | re eI 17,719 | 15,479 | 13,389 
149 - . ‘ fthous. of Ib &, 184 7, 209 6, 713 9, 267 6, 906 7, 521 8, 218 6, 606 | » USE 7, 483 | 7, 261 6, 903 | 4, 758 
2 Tobacco unmanufactured) tous. of dol 6.949 6, 205 5, 333 6, 531 5,917 6, 458 6, 853 5, 795 7,742| 6,407| 6323] 5,759 3, 886 
14 Wool, unmanufactured {thous. of Ib | 50, 552 27, 318 25, 018 19, 519 14, 133 13,978 | 19, 407 15, 415 23, 192 | 24,406 | 29,745 | 29, 190 35, 864 
1 , up * \thous. of dol 37, 061 21, 307 21, 820 16, 428 10, 813 10, 629 15,605 |} 11, 671 20,734 | 22,553 | 22,472 22, 138 26, 053 
re Nonagricultural imports, total | | 
thous. of dol 320, 471 326, 644 316, 408 348, 930 299,858 | 317,519 | 206,179 | 253, 871 287,753 | 289,354 | 319,879 | 321, 464 322, 770 
Fish, including shellfish do 10, 048 9, 742 8, 557 10, 199 7,800} 7,901 | 9,157 9.511 | 9,145] 9,877] 10,483] 10,485 9, 500 
Undressed furs do 10, 956 6, 442 6, 693 11, 038 &, 843 11, 585 | 7, 758 &, 611 7,454 | 10,072 | 12, 913 | 4,195 | 7, 427 
a3 Boriaps {thous. of Ib 26, 224 44, 039 39, 960 40, 480 38, 926 33,084 | 28,915 20, 121 37, 842 37, 598 34,540 | 39,980 51, 248 
417 a \thous. of dol 5, 493 525 10, 600 10, 319 9, 485 7, 812 6, 362 4, 293 7,878 | 8, 357 8, 199 | 7, 988 10, 319 
fa) Silk manufactures thous. of dol 2, 449 3,172 2, 469 1, 478 1, 232 1, 157 1,143 1,716 | 2, 483 2,501 | 2,714 | 2, 365 
7 Paper and paper materials ..do 58, 433 54, 56, 005 56, 787 48, O31 58, 369 55, 991 51, 300 55,996 | 48,406 | 57, 582 61,210 | 60,961 
.! Woodpulp jthous. of short tons 237 127 142 127 98 142 130 | 114} 135 119 | 175 | 245 | 213 
tt ithous. of dol 20, 261 15, 176 17, 253 15, 123 10, 957 15, 445 14, 373 11,615 | 13, 482 | ail, 271 | 16,803 | 22,017 18, 912 
rs Newsprint (thous. of Ib..-| 753,637 | 738,446 | 720,095 | 784,633 | 725,902 | 820,052 | 795,482 | 754,819 | 808, 258 | 712, 288 | 799, 820 | 773,277 | 836, 993 
rn = \thous. of dol 34, 576 35, 442 34, 210 37, 404 34, 200 39, 195 37, 261 35,942 | 38,192 33,636 | 37,498 | 35,735 | 38,921 
Petroleum and products..thous. of dol 54, 428 44, 004 36, 820 35, 875 38, 244 36, 855 37, 4% 36, 490 36, 546 | 38,191 | 46, 281 | 43,429 | 48,575 
4 Crude petroleum fthous. of bbl 16, 537 14, 683 12, 788 11, 275 12, 013 12, 522 5 12,706 | 11,647 | 11,964) 14,998 | 13, 699 13, 983 
15l . --~\thous. of dol 36, 446 32, 401 27, 690 25, 565 27, 519 27, 597 27,284 | 27,322] 25, 421 | 26,571 | 32,417 | 30,316 | 31,066 
4 Diamonds, gems, cut, not set | 
607 thous. of dol 4, 001 2, 005 2, 727 2, 806 1, 618 3,310 3,342 3, 506 4, 089 5, 678 | 4,640 | 3,798 3, 819 
123 Nonferrous ores, and metals, including } | 
107 ferro-alloys thous. of dol... &2, 572 76, 186 94, 383 80, 191 79, 575 71, 348 45, 282 64,256 | 57, 106 63,487 | 62,036 | 59, 845 
Copper 1! fthous, of Ib.. 96,658 | 118,320 | 128,827 06, 973 93,096 | 93, 140 67,658 | 90, 744 76,354 | 74,462 | 83,573 | 118, 233 
168 pn \thous. of dol 23.313 26,120 | 28, 967 21,582 | 20, 558 17, 763 11, 007 15, 196 13,179 | 13,024} 14,377 19, 211 
Lead 1 (thous. of Ib , 128, 570 61, 718 65, 864 51, 741 97,437 | 143,322 18, 601 61,712 | 38,479 56,319 | 51,901 | 54, 716 
“ol ‘ \thous. of dol 7,025 19, 828 11, 998 12, 139 | 9, 150 14,753 | 18, 439 2, 232 | 7, 900 5, 260 | 7,274) 6, 566 | 6, 258 
v18 rin {thous. of Ib 30, 379 10, 224 11, 130 26, 811 28, 443 17, 945 13, 791 12, 388 19, 637 21,821 | 27,904 | 20,166} 10,546 
= 45 ” \thous. of dol 17, 360 9, 501 11, 007 26, 683 28, 383 17, 518 13, 495 11, 685 18, 892 21,370 | 26,707 | 17,850 8, 691 
a Chemicals and related products | 
~ thous. of dol 9, 795 8, 136 9, 642 12, 005 10, 180 10, 594 8, 310 | 5, 160 7, 800 8, 524 | 8, 530 | 8, 586 | 9, 298 
bd 
104 | This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown 
419 ? This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
145 3 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 
770 ‘Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa 
1 5 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown. 
78 ‘ This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
172 7 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise 
16 § Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export totals reported here. In reports previous to August 1949 all private relief was classified as non- 
175 agricultural. 
746 | * Beginning May 1949, data excludes ‘‘Special Category’’ exports not shown separately in the interest of national safety. 
ys © Excludes “Special Category” exports beginning July 1949. 
w80 !! Imports for consumption, 
48 2 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported in pieces. 
412 8 Ojl equivalent 
4 Clean content pounds. 
134 6 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small items of copper manufactures. 
r 1 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small items of lead manufactures. 
M7 17 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin centent of ores. 
*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes 
ne 
ly 
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New Bid Deadline for 
Zululand Sugar Mill 


Bids covering the establishment and ex- 
ploitation of a central sugar-milling plant 
in the Pongola Settlement in northwest Zu- 
luland, Natal, South Africa, will be received 
until May 4, 1950, thereby postponing the 
original bid deadline of March 30. 

Details concerning this project were pub- 
lished in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Febru- 
ary 13, 1950. 


Bidding Period for 
Telescope Dome Extended 


Bids to supply a turret or dome for the 
74-inch astronomical telescope at the Royal 
Observatory, Heiwan, Egypt, will be accepted 
until April 15, 1950. This marks the second 
extension of the bidding period, which was 
originally scheduled to close December 15, 
1949, and was later postponed to February 15, 
1950. 

Announcements concerning the foregoing 
were published in the October 10, 1949, and 
January 9, 1950, issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Barcelona May Buy Safety 
and Sanitation Equipment 


American manufacturers are invited to 
send to the Municipality of Barcelona, Spain, 
catalogs and prices, f. 0. b. United States 
port, of fire-fighting and street-cleaning 
equipment as follows: 

1. Motor pump tanks, having capacity of 
3,000 liters of water and capable of dispensing 
2,000 liters of water per minute. 

2. Motor transports able to carry 12 fire- 
men. 

3. Motor ladders, from 25 to 45 meters high. 

4. Motor pumps, capable of dispensing 
water at 1,000 liters per minute. 

5. Complete equipment for fighting forest 
fires. 

6. Motor vehicles for collecting garbage. 

7. Motor vehicles for watering streets and 
parks. 

8. Sundry equipment for the personnel em- 
ployed in fire fighting and street cleaning. 

9. Any other equipment for the above pur- 
poses which modern practices may have de- 
veloped. 

No further details regarding additional spe- 
cifications or quantities of equipment desired 
are available at this time, as the Barcelona 
authorities will estimate their requirements 
after prices and other conditions of sale are 
known. A representative of the Municipality 
has informed the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Barcelona that, if and when it is de- 
cided to purchase this equipment in the 
United States, sufficient dollars would be 
available for the purpose. 
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Interested parties may send their catalogs 
(in Spanish, if possible), 
prices, discounts, and terms of payment, to 
the Municipality of Barcelona, Spain. It is 
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including current 


Barcelona, Spain 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


suggested that copies of correspondence ip 
connection with this inquiry be forwarded 
also to the American Consulate General at 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International 
Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 10, 44, 46 
Aluminum and Enamelware: 18 Jewelers’ Items: 18, 52 
Artistic Objects and Handicraft Items: 17, Leather and Leather Goods: 52, 62 
66. Machinery and Accessories 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and Agricultural: 1, 5, 23 
Parts: 40, 50. Industrial: 1, 9, 16, 18, 29, 33, 36, 39, 42 
Boat and Yacht Fittings: 5. 55, 56, 62, 63, 65, 67 
Casings: 31, 45. Road-building: 35, 67 
Chemicals: 18, 20, 38 Metals and Metal Products: 17, 49. 63 
Clocks and Watches: 18. Minerals and Ores: 13, 54 
Clothing and Accessories: 16, 20, 34, 58 Musical Instruments: 18 
Construction Materials: 18 Notions; 21. 
Cotton and Cotton Linters: 43, 54 Novelties: 16, 17, 18 
Dental Equipment: 8. Optical Goods: 17, 18 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 47. Paper and Paper Products: 24 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Photographic Equipment: 18 
Supplies: 5, 9, 18, 54. Radios: 26 
Electronics: 57. Refrigerators: 32. 
Fats and Oils: 45, 49, 53 Scales and Measures: 18 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs Smoking Articles: 18 


Household Goods: 2, 5, 16, 18, 22, 28, 32 


*, ii, 3a; 08, 27, 
51, 


18, 19, 30, 37, 41, 45, 46, 49, £ 60, 61, Sporting Goods: 16 

64, 65. Steel Plants and Foundries: 67 
Forest Products: 3, 7. Tertiles: 14, 17, 18, 20, 36, 48, 51, 54, 55 
Games: 6. Toilet Articles: 27 


Glass and Glass Products: 18. 
Gold (Liquid): 54. 

Gold and Silver Goods: 52 
Hardware: 17, 51. 

Heating Equipment: 2, 22 
Hides and Skins: 49. 


Tools (Hand and Machine): 18 
Toys: 5, 16, 18 

Vessels; 59. 

Waste Products: 43. 

Wire Rope; 25. 

Wool; 49. 
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German-Owned Assets 
in Italy for Sale 


Sale of 200,000 shares representing the Ger- 
man participation in S. A, Italiana del Lito- 
pone, of Milan, Italy, has been authorized 
by the Committee on German Assets in Italy. 
Bids for the purchase of the shares must be 
received by the Ministry of the Treasury, 
Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, Rome, Italy, not 
later than April 30,1950. The Committee has 
established a reserve price of 150,000,000 lire 
for the 200,000 shares. 

Ss. A. Italiana del Litopone engages in the 
manufacture of lithopone, as well as produc- 
tion of some byproducts 


Possible Market for 
U. S. Surgical Supplies 


Pakistan dealers in surgical equipment and 
supplies are reportedly exhibiting an interest 
in obtaining such goods from the United 
States. American manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of surgical equipment and supplies in- 
terested in possible sales in that market are 
invited to send their catalogs and price lists 
to the American Embassy at Karachi for the 
use of Pakistan firms 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Germany Gebr. Winkelstraeter, 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturers of rotary blowers 
and gas exhaust conveyors, ventilators, air 
conditioners, medical climatizers, dispensing 
machinery for agricultural insecticides), 
Wuppertal-Wichl. 48, offers to sell to Ameri- 
can manufacturer any of its patents for 
agricultural insecticide dispensing machinery 
(motor sprayer and duster for insect and 
weed extermination), and/or sales of such 
equipment. Firm also seeKs a licensing ar- 
rangement or sale of the following machinery: 
rotary blowers and gas exhaust conveyors for 
low, medium, and high pressures up to 8,000 
mm. for the use of melting furnaces, forging 
works, glass works and hardening plants. It 
is also interested in obtaining licenses from 
U.S. manufacturers for use of patents in the 
field of industrial air-conditioning and medi- 
cal climatizers in order to have its presently 
limited line of air-conditioning and ventilat- 
ing machinery improved to reflect advances 
of this industry in the United States. Fur- 
ther information on the agricultural ma- 
chinery, rotary blowers and gas exhaust 
conveyors is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested firms should specify commodity 
desired in correspondence addressed to the 
Department of Commerce 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Switzerland—Josef Borde (designer and 
exporter), 31 Seestrasse, Zurich, seeks an 
American firm willing to manufacture, under 
license, the Borde gasoline burner, which is 
claimed to be explosion-proof and particu- 
larly suited for the preparation of hot bev- 
erages and foods for sportsmen and travelers. 
Patents have been secured in Switzerland, 
Argentina, and Italy, and are pending in a 
number of other countries, including the 
United States. Information regarding the 
construction, design, and use of the gasoline 
burner may be obtained, on a loan basis, from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Brazil—Compafiia Exportadora e Im- 
portadora Naciona, S. A. (National Export- 
ing and Importing Company, Inc.) (importer, 
exporter), Avenida Nilo Pecanha 12, 10 Andar, 
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Gratis Subscriptions to “Mer- 
cantile Guardian” No Longer 
Available 


Lindley-Jones & Brother, Ltd., 52 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2, England, 
publisher of the British monthly trade 
magazine, “The Mercantile Guardian,” 
has informed the Department of Com- 
merce that its offer of gratis subscrip- 
tions to the periodical has been sus- 
pended. According to the firm, this 
action was necessitated by the fact that 
response from American firms was far 
beyond that which had been anticipated. 

It is understood, however, that the 
publisher will send a sample copy free 
of charge to interested firms upon 
request. 











Salad 1010/12, Rio de Janeiro, offers to export 
approximately 906,000 square feet of Parana 
sawn pine and plywood. Further informa- 
tion is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. England—Ashworth (Specialities) Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Copse Road, Fleetwood, 
Lancs., wishes to export and seeks repre- 
sentative for high-quality packaged food 
products, such as sage and onion stuffing, 
herbs, white pepper, dehydrated onions, pas- 
try and cake mixtures, scone flour mixture, 
steamed puddings, pudding mixtures, York- 
shire pudding, pancake mixtures, custard 
powder, all flour mixtures, onion seasoning, 
mint sauce, brown gravy sauce, seasoned 
cooking crums, cooking oil, gherkins, Christ- 
mas puddings, canned peas, fish cakes, steak 
puddings, pickles, sauce, potato crisps. Ad- 
ditional information is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

5. England—N. L. Sykes (sales agent), 
“Croft, Leydene Avenue, Queens ark, 
Bournemouth, Hants., wishes to export 
household goods, tableware, toys, horticul- 
tural and farming tools and machinery, plas- 
tic kitchenware, electrical goods, boat and 
yacht fittings. Detailed information and 
price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. France—Etablissements Pichon-Vincent 
(manufacturer), 11 Rue du Muret, Oyonnax 
(Ain), wishes to export high-quality chess- 
men made of turned boxwood and moulded 
plastic. 

7. French West Africa—Paul Matter (ex- 
port merchant), 8, Avenue de la République, 
Dakar (Senegal), offers to export 5,000 tons 
annually of all types of excellent-quality 
tropical timber such as mahogany, iroko, 
avodiré, and Samba. 

8. Germany—Haas & Matthes K. G. (man- 
ufacturer), 7 & 10 Silberstrasse, Nuernberg- 
Schniegling, wishes to export and seeks rep- 
resentative for dental chairs, hydraulic, with 
foot and motor regulation. 

9. Germany—A. van Kaick (manufactur- 
er), 15 Stresemann Allee, Frankfurt-Main, 
wishes to export constant voltage alternat- 
ing-current generators, 6-90 kv.-a. Leaflet 
(in German) and report of a perirormance 
test made by the University of Frankfurt 
(in German and English) are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Greece—N. G. Callicounis (manufac- 
turer of alcoholic beverages and wines), 
Aristomenous Street, Kalamata, offers to ex- 
port alcoholic beverages, such as Raki cor- 


dial, Mastiha cordial and Ouzo cordial, 
alcohol content 84 proof. The Greek State 
General Laboratory conducts a compulsory 
inspection to determine alcoholic content. 
Inspection expenses are charged to the 
shipper. Price of cordials may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
2D. ©. 

11. Greece—Sotirios J. Livas (packer and 
exporter of figs, olives in brine and olive oil), 
Artemidos Street, Kalamata, offers to export 
dried figs, string and layer, in packs of 8 
ounces, 1 and 2 pounds, wrapped in cello- 
phane. The figs are fumigated with carbon 
dioxide combined with carbon bisulphide. 
Quality: American grade, which is the top 
grade exported exclusively to the United 
States. Quantity: Up to 25,000 cases or 1,- 
250,000 pounds net. Further information is 
available to interested firms, upon request 
to Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

12. Greece—C. Palamidas Sons (packers 
and exporters of currants and sultanas), 17 
G. Olympiou Street, Patras, offers to export 
up to 400 metric tons of black seedless cur- 
rants, Vostizza shade-dried, foreign mate- 
rials not over 4 percent. Firm states cur- 
rants are washed and fumigated, good for 
home consumption according to U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration regulations. 
Further information is available from Com- 
mercial Intelligance Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. India, South—P. S. Narayana (mine 
owner and exporter), Malleswaram, Banga- 
lore 3, Mysore State, offers to export kyanite 
from the Hassan district, Mysore State. 
Firm states that the analysis indicates that 
AIO, is above 59 percent; Fe,O, content is 
below 0.75 percent; and total of CaO, MgO, 
H,O, Na,O, is below 1 percent on average. 
Firm states that reserves in the mines, based 
on a maximum monthly output of 2,000 tons, 
are expected to last for a period of not less 
than 10 years. Price may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Ireland—Fabrics, Limited (manufac- 
turers), 15-16 Arran Quay, Dublin, wishes to 
export finest-quality knitted botany wool 
jersey cloth (plain, patterned, stripes) suit- 
able for the dress trade. Quantity: Approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 20,000 yards each month. 
Specifications: Weights—light, 8 ounces to 
the yard; medium, 10-12 ounces to yard. 
Widths—open, 46’’, 48’’, 54’’; tubular, 23’’, 
24’’, 27’’. Dyed or finished to any shade 
required. Firm will furnish samples of 
fabrics to potential importers. 

15. Ireland—F. H. Thompson & Son, 
Limited (manufacturer), 53 MacCurtain 
Street, Cork, offers to export 3 to 4 tons each 
week of rich fruit cake, highest-quality. 
Cakes are packed in cellophane, then in tin- 
foil wrapper, cardboard carton, and wooden 
case. Firm is prepared to meet the wishes of 
American importers as regards packaging. 
Samples are available from foreign firm. 

16. Japan—Asama Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers), Jubankan Building, 2, 
1-chome Kofune-cho Nihonbashi Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export Japanese sunshades, 
folding and fiat fans, tennis and badminton 
rackets, fishing rods, grass mats, mechanical 
toys, Christmas and festival goods, cigarette 
and table lighters, and noodle-making ma- 
chines. 

17. Japan—Asaoka Bussan Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter), No. 7, 2-chome, Edobashi, Nihom- 
bashi Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
Christmas and seasonal decorations, art and 
handicraft items, metallic goods, hardware, 
textile goods and yarns, foodstuffs, optical 
goods. 

18. Japan—Azuma Trading OCo., Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ representative), Owaricho 
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Bidg., 4, 6-chome, Ginza, Chuoku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export cotton, silk and rayon tez- 
tiles, camera and photo accessories, binocu- 
lars, microscopes, watches and clocks, glass- 
ware, porcelainware, china dolis, aluminum 
and enameled wares, musical instruments, 
mechanical and celluloid toys, Christmas and 
Easter ornaments, smoking articles, thermos 
flasks, artificial flowers, lacquer wares, fish- 
ing tackles, novelties, cultured pearls, domes- 
tic and industrial sewing machines and 
needles, bicycles and parts, nail and wooden 
screw making machines, electric fans, ball 
bearings and steel balls, tools, scales and 
measures, construction material, chemicals, 
dried and canned foodstuffs. 

19. Japan—K. Imaizumi Tea Mfg. & Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturers and exporters), 
No. 18, 2-chome, Tomizawa-cho, Naka-Ku, 
Nagoya, Offers to export large quantities of 
Japanese green tea. 

20. Japan—Kinoshita Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Kinoshita Trading Co., Ltd.), (exporters), 
No. 43, 4-chome, Masago-cho, Naka-Ku, 
Yokohama, wishes to export agar-agar for 
medical, bacteriological and chemical pur- 
poses; Japanese silk or paper fans; and me- 
chanical toys. 

21. Japan—Union Trading Co. (manufac- 

- turers and exporters), P. O. Box Higashi No. 
138, 16, 4-chome Miikedori Kitahorie, Nishiku, 
Osaka, offers to export shell and pearl buttons. 

22. Netherlands—Technisch Bureau Hel- 
dena (manufacturer), 124 Geldropscheweg, 
Eindhoven, is interested in exporting good- 
quality gas ranges having one or two burn- 
ers. These ranges are particularly suitable 
for small homes, because they are attached 
to the wall and can be folded back when not 
in use. Firm states it is in a position to ex- 
port 1,000 one-burner ranges, and 1,000 two- 
burner ranges each week. Manufacturer 
would appreciate receiving information re- 
garding composition, pressure and caloric 
weight of gas in the United States. Photo- 
graph of two-burner range is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, LC. C. 

23. Norway—Christiania Spigerverk (man- 
ufacturer), Post Office Box 4224, Oslo, wishes 
to export good-quality agricultural and gar- 
den implements, such as spades, shovels, 
scoops, forks, and rakes. It is reported that 
firm is a very large manufacturer of nails, 
wire, rails, etc., and agricultural and garden- 
ing implements. It is interested in forming 
connections with a first-class manufactur- 
ers’ representative in the United States and 
states that it is in a position to export its 
agricultural and garden implements on a 
large scale, should a market for these exist 
in the United States. It hopes to have avail- 
able for export in 1951-52 steel wire and wire 
rods. 

24. Norway—S. Hammer A/S, Papirindustri 
(manufacturer), 15 Haslevegen, Oslo, wishes 
to export white paper bags, known as QUICK- 
BAG, 1114 inches long, 6 inches wide, rein- 
forced at top in front, with practical handle. 
Firm states 100,000 bags or more can be 
delivered printed at the same price. One 
sample bag and price information available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Norway—Tégnsberg Reperbane (manu- 
facturer), Ténsberg, has available from time 
to time surplus quantities of galvanized wire 
rope, according to the following specifica- 
tions: round strand wire ropes, regular lay. 
Breaking strength 80—90 tons per square inch. 
Cr. in. %’’-5’’. For special purposes up to 
and including 91,’’. 

26. Norway—Arthur F. Ulrichsen A/S (ex- 
port and import merchant), 2 Karl Johans- 
gate, Oslo, has available for export large 
quantities of radio receivers, battery type, 
designed particularly for use on ships and in 
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New “BEAMA Catalogue” To 


Aid Importers-Exporters 


American importers and buyers may 
be interested in the availability of a re- 
cently published directory covering the 
electrical industry in the United 
Kingdom. 

Entitled “BEAMA Catalogue 1949 
50,” the directory is issued by the British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association, and is designed to furnish 
potential buyers with information on the 
products and services of the industry. 
Separate sections cover power plant, in- 
dustrial equipment, domestic and com- 
mercial apparatus and appliances, a 
buyers’ guide, and a trade directory con- 
taining particulars of all member firms 
of BEAMA. 

A copy of the directory is available for 
review purposes in the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., as well 
as at the following Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Hartford, Houston, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, Memphis, Miami, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 

Further information concerning the 
availability of this directory may be ob- 
tained by writing to the British Electrieal 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association, 
33 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, 
S. W. 1, England. 











coastal districts. Firm states radio parts 
withstand moisture, dial cannot be broken, 
and cabinet is made of waxed oak, 63 x 28 x 25 
centimeters. Weight 9.5 kilograms without 
battery. One illustrated leaflet (in Norwe- 
gian) is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Scotland—Scottish Perfumes Limited 
(manufacturer), 43 Virginia Street, Glasgow, 
desires to export high-quality “white heather” 
perfumes, £1,000 worth each month. Firm 
will furnish samples to interested purchasers. 

28. Scotland—Henry Widnell & Stewart, 
Limited (manufacturer and exporter), Bon- 
nyrigg, Midlothian, wishes to export inexpen- 
sive woolen faced carpets and rugs, with 
tapestry or velvet finish. Illustrated catalog 
(in color) may be obtained on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

29. Switzerland—Mécanique de 
Chs. Kocherhans (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), Fontainemelon, Canton of Neu- 
chatel, offers on an outright sale basis first- 
class grinding apparatus. Firm states it has 
not exported to the United States, therefore 
it requests all instructions possible with re- 
gard to packing, specifications, markings, 
etc. Pamphlets in the French language, with 
illustrations, are available from the foreign 
firm. 

30. Syria—Rodolphe Saade (export mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 26, Latakia, offers to export 
500 metric tons of first-quality dark barley, 
5 percent impurity; 400 mertic tons of com- 
mercial quality natural licorice roots; 500 
metric tons of first-class quality split red 
lentils, 1 to 2 percent impurity; 500 metric 
tons of olive oil, 5 percent acidity; 500 metric 
tons of first-quality white barley, 5 percent 
impurity. 

31. Syria—Emile Topalian (exporter, im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. B. 608, Aleppo, wishes to export 


Précision 





2,000 units of first-class quality camel cas. 
ings, size 45 m/m and above. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Canada—Blair Equipment Limited (im. 
porter and importing distributor), 50 Queen 
Street W., Ottawa, seeks direct purchase quo. 
tations for propane gas refrigerators for use 
in homes and hotels. Specifications and price 
lists are requested. 

33. Costa Rica—Luis Matamoros, P. O, Box 
1256, San Jose, seeks quotations and informa. 
tion concerning the machinery required for 
a complete button plant, automatic or semi. 
automatic, with a capacity of approximately 
7,000,000 buttons annually, or an average of 
133 gross per 8-hour day. The plant must 
include machinery for the process of prepar- 
ing raw materials (cattle bones, cattle horns) 
for production. Firm is also interested in 
manufacturing buttons from sea shells (gen- 
eral) and pearl, vegetable ivory, glass ang 
plastic. The plastics will be imported from 
the United States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Germany—Walter Knuth (importing 
distributor), 14 Moltkestrasse, Hamburg 30, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for 50,000 
pairs of good- and better-quality nylon stock- 
ings, in all sizes and colors, 51 gage, 15 and 
30 denier. Also, 1,000 dozen cotton interlock 
underwear, sizes 4, 5, and 6, short and long 
sleeves, half and full length drawers, for men 
and women. Firm is not interested in union 
suits. 

35. Guatemala—Luis Schlesinger Carrera 
(engineer), 10a. Caller Oriente No. 11B, Gua- 
temala, seeks quotations for second-hand 
rebuilt machinery for road-building. Speci- 
fications: one small six-wheel, rubber-tired, 
Diesel-powered patrol; one 8- to 10-ton 
tandem Diesel-powered roller; one asphalt 
distributor truck with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 500 gallons, or a trailer with positive 
circulation, heater, pump and bar. 

36. Italy—Calzificio Luigi Lancellotti (im- 
porting distributor), 1 Viale Vicini, Bologna, 
seeks purchase quotations for new and sec- 
ond-hand knitting machinery; also, nylon, 
wool, and other yarns for knitted goods, espe- 
cially for stockings and socks, Firm wishes 
to purchase direct from suppliers and not 
through exclusive agents. 

37. Japan—Higuchi Seihi Co. (manufac- 
turer of fertilizers and feeds), Haze-cho, 
Sakai-shi, Osaka, seeks quotations for field 
corn for making feed. 

38. Merico—Quimica Fran-Mex, S. de R. L. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer and re- 
tailer of chemical products), Privada Victor 
Hugo 3, Col. N. Héroes, Mexico, D. F., seeks 
quotations for tank car lots of acetone, not 
less than 99.5 percent by weight. Firm re- 
quests quotations c. i. f., c. and f., and f. o. b. 
cars, Laredo, Texas. Interested firms are 
requested to submit samples to Mexican firm. 

39. Nicaragua—La Luz Mines, Ltd. (im- 
porter of mining machinery, retailer of com- 
missary merchandise, exporter of gold and 
Silver), Siuna, wishes purchase quotations 
for equipment for the chlorination of its 
various water supplies. Water consumption 
at the mine is stated to vary between 1,200 
and 2,000 gallons per minute. Reportedly, 
the mine is the largest in Nicaragua, em- 
ploying an average of 1,700 to 1,900 workers, 
and is situated in a remote and inaccessible 
region of the country. For this reason, the 
equipment needed must be complete in itself. 

40. Syria—Assadour H. Halajian (import- 
ing distributor), No. 150, Bustan Gul-Ab 
Street, Aleppo, seeks direct purchase quo- 
tations for the following automotive equip- 
ment: Dodge—25 cylinder block controls for 
6-cylinder passenger cars, 10 complete en- 
gines assembly for 6-cylinder passenger cars, 
600 pistons (semifinished) for 6-cylinder 
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trucks, 400 piston pins for 6-cylinder trucks, 
40 sets crown and pinion ring assembly for 
g-cylinder trucks, 10 engines assembly com- 
plete for 6-cylinder trucks. Chevrolet—20 
engines assembly complete for 6-cylinder 
passenger cars, 600 pistons (semifinished) 
for 6-cylinder trucks, 20 engines assembly 
complete for 6-cylinder trucks, 20 crown and 
pinion ring assembly sets for 6-cylinder pas- 
senger cars, 50 cylinder block controls for 
6-cylinder passenger cars, 600 pistons (semi- 
finished) for 6-cylinder passenger cars, 500 
piston pins for 6-cylinder passenger Cars, 
1,000 piston pins for 6-cylinder trucks, 40 
crown and pinion ring assembly sets for 6- 
cylinder trucks, 500 front and rear wheel 
pearings for trucks. Miscellaneous—9,000 
exhaust valves for Chevrolet and Dodge au- 
tomobiles; 7,000 intake valves for Chevrolet 
and Dodge passenger cars; 5,000 cylinder 
head gaskets for Chevrolet, Dodge, Plymouth, 
and Ford automobiles and trucks; 1,000 
metal tins of brake fluid in containers of 
1 pint each; 100 sets of electric horns, 6-volts, 
complete; 2,000 sealed beam headlamp units. 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Denmark—Troels Fode (importer, 
wholesaler, and retailer of foodstuffs), Kom- 
pagnistraede 32, Copenhagen, is anxious to 
obtain agencies for rice, dried and canned 
fruits. 

42. Germany — Angard- Technika (sales 
agency handling imported textile machinery 
and tools, and exporting machine tools and 
household appliances), 16 Mauerkircher 
Strasse, Munich 27, Bavaria, seeks agency for 
special machinery for the tertile industry, 
particularly cotton spinners and weavers. 
Firm would appreciate receiving catalogs and 
price lists, which indicate net and shipping 
weights. 

43. Italy—Luigi Amerini (agent), 33/34 
r Via Magnolfi, Prato, Province of Florence, 
desires agency for raw cotton, cotton linters, 
waste wools and rags. 

44. Italy—Fratelli Bertola (manufacturers 
of liqueurs and selling agents handling beer), 
77 Via Cantore, Genoa-Sampierdarena, wishes 
to act as agent for liqueurs and beer. 

45. Italy—A. P. Staglieno (selling agent 
handling frozen and canned meat, casings, 
lard and similar products), 5-33 via A. Luca, 
Genoa, seeks agencies from packing houses 
for meat, skins, salt pork, lard, industrial 
fats, and casings. 

46. Netherlands West Indies—Ali Hamud 
y Hrns. (importer, wholesaler and retailer of 
provisions), Breedestratt 61, Otrabanda, 
Curacao, desires to represent manufacturers 
and mills only for provisions, including 
canned goods, corn meal, corn flour, and beer. 

47. Syria—Emile Topalian (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturer's agent), P. O. B. 
608, Aleppo, wishes to act as direct agent for 
manufacturers of streptomycin and penicil- 
lin. Firm desires best-quality streptomycin, 
in orders of not less than 1,000 units; best- 
quality crystallized penicillin from 100,000 
units to 1,000,000 units, in orders of not less 
than 1,000 units. 


Foreign Visitors 


48. Australia—Miss Dorothy G. Appleby, 
representing A. B. Y. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pty. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 22-26 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in exporting woolen 
dress materials to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 22, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: % Dr. 
B. Gershwin, 322 Marlborough Road, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

49. Belgium—Joseph Montrieux, represent- 
ing Cie. Commerciale Kreglinger, S. A. (im- 
porter and wholesaler of raw wool, hides and 
skins, and colonial products, and exporter of 
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hides and skins, raw wool, and metallurgical 
products), 9 Grande Place, Antwerp, is inter- 
ested in import and export of oils, fats, hides, 
wools, cattle feeds (flour cakes), rice, metals 
and ferroalloys. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
April, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
months. U.S. address: % Kreglinger, Inc., 
200 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), and New 
Orleans. 

50. Colombia—William Restrepo Arango, 
representing Limitada de Servicio California, 
Edificio Genaro Gutierrez No. 206, Medellin, 
is interested in purchasing automotive repair 
equipment, and in contacting exporters of 
automobiles, trucks, lubrication equipment, 
and allied lines. Scheduled to arrive March 
20, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 


address: °% 1737 North Sycamore Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles and 
New York. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Cuba—Vicente Nonell Argemi and Juan 
G. de Leon Gonzalez, representing Nonell y 
Leon (commission merchants), Facciolo No. 
16, Regla, Habana, are interested in teztiles, 
hardware, and foodstuffs, direct from manu- 
facturers. Scheduled to arrive March 26, via 
New York City, for a visit of 10 days. U. S. 
address: c/o Cuban Consulate General, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Philadelphia. 

52. England—W. F. Eve, representing As- 
prey & Company, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 165-9 New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
is interested in selling high grade gold and 
silver goods, such as cigarette Cases, boxes 
and lighters, vanity cases, photograph frames 
and cases, and memo pads; also, leather goods, 
such as wallets, note cases, writing sets, pho- 
tograph frames and cases, fitted and unfitted 
luggage. Mr. Eve has complete sample line. 
He is now in the United States for about 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Co., Inc., 234 East Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Oreg.), and Seattle. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 27.) 

53. Iceland—Johann M. Kristjansson, rep- 
resenting “Atlantic’’ Limited (importer and 
commission merchant handling fuel and lub- 
ricating oils), Vidimel 21, Reykjavik, is in- 
terested in exporting cod-liver oil to the 
United States, and in importing oil into Ice- 
land. Scheduled to arrive early in March, Via 
New York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o M. Johannsson, 320 West 
106th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

54. India—N. C. Mazumder, representing 
P. C. Mazumder (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, agent), 60 
Dharamtolla Street, Calcutta, is interested in 
exporting to the United States burlap, cot- 
ton textiles, manganese, and myrabalans; 
in purchasing raw cotton; and in contacting 
United States manufacturers of liquid gold 
and electrical household goods, electric light 
bulbs, and fluorescent tubes with a view to 
investigating the possibilities of establishing 
such industries in India to be operated under 
joint American and Indian management. He 
is now in the United States for about 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: Commodore Hotel, Lexington 
Avenue and 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

55. Iran—Mohammed Taghi Ehsani (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
merchant, agent), Serai Jawaheri, Tehran, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for ma- 
chinery and textiles. Scheduled to arrive 
during April or May, for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o Iranian Embassy, 3003 


Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Washington, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago. 

56. Ireland—Louis Spiro, representing 
IMCO, Limited (dyers, cleaners, bleachers 
and finishers of hosiery and fabrics, and im- 
porter of dry-cleaning machinery, equipment 
and accessories, cleaning fluids and dyes for 
own use), 294 Merrion Road, Dublin, is in- 
terested in dry-cleaning machinery and 
equipment. Also, wishes to purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manufacture 
of recording discs in connection with the 
proposed formation of a new company; and 
would like to contact United States manu- 
facturers who might be interested in estab- 
lishing production factories in Ireland. 
Scheduled to arrive April 20, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
36-33 165th Street, Flushing, Long Island, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Miami, and 
Chicago. 

57. Ireland—Henry L. Wilson, representing 
Wilson & Co. (Sales) Limited (importer, com- 
mission merchant, agent handling electrical, 
radio, office, hospital sterilizing and fire 
equipment; sealing and capsuling machines, 
and capsules), 97 St. Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin, is interested in acquiring a few additional 
selected lines, particularly in the electronics 
field, suitable for successful volume mer- 
chandising in Ireland. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: c/o Nuert, Wilton & Associates, 32 
West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

58. Netherlands—Leofried Durlacher, rep- 
resenting Benne Durlacher (importer, whole- 
saler), 70 Klein Paradijs, Beekbergen, is 
interested in importing women’s hosiery into 
the Netherlands. Scheduled to arrive April 
17, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o E. Mackay, 852 East Main 
Street, East Aurora, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

59. Netherlands—Cornelis A. Jansen, rep- 
resenting Rederij C. A. Jansen, 12 Velper- 
buitensingel, Arnhem, is interested in export- 
ing and chartering coastal service vessels. 
Scheduled to arrive the beginning of April, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o American Bluefries Veem, 24 
Stone Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and probably San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Netherlands—Johannes F. Kraft, repre- 
senting C. V. Fa. Kraft & Company (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), 5 Noorderkerk- 
straat, Groningen, is interested in exporting 
canned meat products and canned vegetables, 
and wishes to obtain technical information 
on these products. Scheduled to arrive April 
25, via New York City, for a month’s visit. 
U.S. address: c/o B. N.S. International Sales 
Corporation, 92 Liberty Street, New York 6, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Philadelphia, Washington, and New 
York. 

61. Netherlands—Sieds Rienks, represent- 
ing G. Grondsma & Company, 5 Schoolstraat, 
Leeuwarden, is interested in exporting cheese 
and meat to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive April 22, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Seattle, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. New Zealand—F. L. Bowron, represent- 
ing G. L. Bowron & Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 141 Hereford Street 
(P. O. Box 886), Christchurch, is interested 
in exporting all sheep leathers, including 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Austria 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW CURRENCY REGULATIONS FOR 
TRAVELERS 


Foreigners entering Austria may bring in 
with them Austrian coins and bank notes up 
to 1,000 schillings, according to Proclama- 
tion No. 38 of the Austrian National Bank 
of February 14, 1950, published February 21. 

Amounts in excess of 1,000 schillings must 
be deposited with the customs authorities 
or sent back. There is no limit on the 
amount of travelers checks expressed in 
schillings and drawn on Austrian banks 
which may be brought in. Foreign currency 
and payment instruments may also be 
brought into Austria in unlimited amounts, 
but foreign currency must be recorded in a 
special “currency pass” (Grenzbestaetigung 
or Sammelgrenzbestaetigung fuer Gesell- 
schaftsreisen) if the traveler desires to take 
all or part of such currency with him upon 
his departure. 

Foreigners leaving Austria may take with 
them up to 1,000 schillings in Austrian coin 
or bank notes. They may also take with 
them travelers checks, letters of credit, hotel 
credit slips and other assignations for serv- 
ices rendered which were issued by non-Aus- 
trian institutions. However, they may not 
take out a larger amount of foreign currency 
than the amounts shown in their currency 
passes as having been brought into Austria 
during the past 3 months. 

Any deviations from the foregoing regula- 
tions must be licensed by the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank. 

Stocks, bonds, and similar securities may 
not be taken out of Austria by travelers. 
Travelers in transit may arrange to have 
their securities placed under seal by the cus- 
toms authorities upon entry into Austria, and 
upon departure the securities will be re- 
turned to the traveler. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 
( \TTAW A 
(Dated March 17, 1950) 


S. EMBASSY AT 


There were no unusual developments 
within the Canadian economy in the period 
February 15 to March 15. Industrial pro- 
duction continued steady and at a high 
level; the dollar value of retail sales in Jan- 
uary was up slightly (1.7 percent) over Jan- 
uary of last year. 

Foreign trade statistics for January show 
both imports and exports lower in total than 
a year ago, and the excess of exports consider- 
ably lower than for any postwar January. 
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Since exports contribute so largely to the 
general economic activity (they accounted 
for one-fifth of the gross national product 
in 1949), their less-favorable position now is 
giving rise to concern in business as well as 
Government circles. 

The decline is wholly in oversea countries’ 
purchasing. Trade to the United States re- 
mains high and from the viewpoint of the 
dollar gap, the general position of this trade 
shows improvement. Exports to the United 
States during the month were the largest 
for any January on record, amounting to 
C$130,900,000 (US$119,000,000), as compared 
with $116,000,000 in January last year 
when the Canadian dollar was at par. On 
the other hand, imports, at C$154,500,000 
(US$139,800,000), were materially under the 
$164,800,000 recorded a year ago. Lower Ca- 
nadian purchases of iron and steel and petro- 
leum were largely responsible; this trade was 
exceptionally large last year 

Imports from the United Kingdom, in 
Canadian dollar terms, were higher and in 
fact, the highest of any January on record, 
the value C$26,100,000 (US$23,600,000) com- 
paring with $25,400,000 in January 1949, and 
with $21,600,000 in January 1948. Textile im- 
ports continued lower than a year ago, but 
large gains were indicated in nonferrous 
metals and in agricultural and vegetable 
products, the details of which are not yet 
available. 

Preliminary official statistics on the gross 
national product and national income during 
1949 reflect continued expansion in the 
economy. The gross national product 
amounted to about C$16,100,000,000—4 per- 
cent over 1948 and 187 percent over 1939 
In terms of physical volume the advances are 
estimated at 3 percent over 1948 and 71 per- 
cent over 1939. Disposable personal income 
was estimated to amount to C$11,600,000,000 
for the year; personal expenditures on con- 
sumers’ goods and services amounted to 
C$10,800,000,000 and savings to C$800,000,000 
Personal expenditures were 6 percent over 
1948, whereas savings declined 6 percent 

Parliament amended the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940 to provide supplemen- 
tary insurance benefits to an estimated 100,- 
000 unemployed throughout Canada whose 
regular insurance benefits have run out, or 
who have insufficient insurance payments to 
qualify, or whose jobs were brought under 
unemployment insurance during the past 12 
months, or who are usually employed in 
logging or lumbering and have had 90 days’ 
employment during the past 18 months. 
Other provisions of the amendment extend 
its coverage to the logging and lumbering 
industry and to stevedoring; raise the ceiling 
of insurability from C$3,120 to C$4,800; in- 
crease the contributions of the employee and 
employer by 1 cent per day per employee and 
the Government's contribution by two-fifths 
cent; and encourage insurance recipients to 
obtain short periods of employment by in- 
creasing the amount which can be earned 








each day without impairing benefit rights 
from C$1.50 to C$2 

The Board of Transport Commissioners, on 
March 1, granted a 16-percent increase in 
freight rates over those in effect prior to 
September 20, 1949, and approved raising the 
charges on coal shipments 15 cents per ton, 
This increase replaces and is not in addition 
to the 8-percent interim increase granted in 
September 1949, and is in response to the ap- 
plication of the Railway Association of 
Canada for a general increase of 20 percent 
No change was made in grain rates or joint 
international rates or such export-import 
rates to and from Canadian ports which are 
now on a parity with United States rates. 

Following the signing of the revised United 
States-Canada treaty covering water-power 
rights for the Niagara River, the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric announced a 
plan to construct immediately an additional 
500,000-horsepower capacity plant at Queens- 
ton. The plant is expected to be completed 
by 1954 and will cost between C$150,000,000 
and C$200,000,000. 

Canada's exports of wheat during the first 
half of the current crop year, beginning 
August 1, were 97,000,000 bushels, or 23,000,- 
000 more than for the like period last year. 

Greatly increased domestic consumption 
has improved the egg-marketing problem and 
reduced the threat of large egg exports to the 
United States. When the former British egg 
contract, which had for years taken care of 
Canada’s surplus, was not renewed in Janu- 
ary, egg prices dropped sharply until the 
Government's announcement of a support 
price program. The support price was low, 
38 cents for eggs in storage at the end of the 
season, but it offered reasonable protection 
to producers while consumption was stim- 
ulated enough to eliminate the possibility of 
a very heavy surplus 

The Government has given notice that the 
legislation permitting price support for farm 
products will be amended and placed on a 
permanent basis At present, the Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Act of 1944 is subject 
to renewal each year, the current time limit 
being March 31 Extension of the present 
law on a permanent basis means that Canada 
continues to abstain from automatic price 
Support on a formula basis. Price support 
for any agricultural product is extended on 
an individual basis depending upon the par- 
ticular situation, the support programs and 
prices being determined on an ad hoc basis 
and not tied to any historical reference point. 
Under various programs, price support is 
currently in effect for butter, eggs, cheese, 
and bacon. 

It has been announced that a bill will be 
presented placing the Fisheries Price Sup- 
port Act of 1944 on a permanent basis. The 
provisions under this bill are similar to the 
agricultural-support program. Activity in 
price support for fisheries products has not 
been very great in the past, totaling about 
only C8$500,000. 
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Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS TO REMAIN 


The export balance of trade of Ceylon dur- 
ing the calendar year 1949, has resulted in 
public discussion of the possibility of the 
removal of import controls. Nevertheless, 
it is not expected that import controls will 
be relaxed before the middle of 1950, during 
which period the United Kingdom sterling 
assets agreement remains in effect. In the 
course of the sterling discussions last Au- 
gust the Government of Ceylon agreed with 
other Commonwealth countries to curtail 
imports from the dollar area by 25 percent. 
Dollar expenditures for the period July 1949 
through June 1950 were thus expected to 
amount to no more than $18,000,000. It is 
estimated that by the end of December al- 
most $10,000,000 had been spent in imports, 
and strict control of dollar expenditures is 
therefore likely to be exercised by the im- 
port-control authorities during the first 6 
months of 1950. Imports to be permitted 
include machinery and equipment necessary 
for the island’s development schemes, but a 
total ban or severe restrictions, it is re- 
ported, will be imposed on textiles, ready- 
made clothes, automobiles, radios, and 
refrigerators 


China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New CHINESE COMMUNIST TARIFF POLICY 
ANNOUNCED 


According to information received from 
the American Consulate General in Shang- 
hai, principles underlying the collection of 
new customs duties were announced in a 
resolution on Chinese Communist tariff 
policy that appeared in the Peiping press on 
March 8, 1950, and in the Shanghai news- 
papers 2 days later 

On the import side, the Communist au- 
thorities would institute a double-column 
tariff with the establishment of new rates 
on or about August 1, 1950. Under this 
principle, general and normal rates of duties 
would apply to commodities imported from 
countries that have trade treaties or agree- 
ments with the Communist regime, whereas 
higher rates of duty would be collected on 
commodities imported from countries that 
do not have such treaties or agreements. 

In addition, the new tariff would be pro- 
tective in that customs duties on imported 
industrial and semimanufactured goods that 
might be produced on a large scale within 
the Communist areas would be higher than 
the difference in production costs of such 
goods and the same kind of products made 
in Communist China. This is in accordance 
with the announced policy that customs 
duties must protect state production and 
domestic products in competition with for- 
eign goods. Also, higher duties would be 
imposed on unessential and luxury commod- 
ities. 

Low rates of duty or even free entry would 
be the rule, however, for items produced in 
small quantities or not at all in Communist 
China, such as production equipment and 
materials, industrial raw materials, farming 
machinery, grain seeds, and fertilizers. This 
same procedure would apply to all necessary 
scientific books on the prevention and cure 
of crop diseases and pests, and to medicines 
that can neither be produced in Communist 
China nor local substitutes provided. 


April 3, 1950 
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Blocked Accounts of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 


Recent information appearing in the press regarding the blocking of certain accounts 
in the United States owned by nationals of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania may have 
given rise to certain misconceptions. In view of possible misinterpretation, the Office 
of Alien Property, Department of Justice, has issued the following notice intended to 


“On February 24, 1950, Attorney General J. Howard McGrath announced the revocation 
of General License No. 32A which permitted limited remittances from blocked accounts 
to persons within Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania who are citizens or subjects of any 
such country and who are the beneficial owners of such accounts. That license, as he 
pointed out, was revoked pending a governmental decision as to the disposition to be 
made of blocked assets of nationals of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania in accordance 
with the Treaties of Peace with those countries. 

“Numerous inquiries have been directed to the Office of Alien Property, Department of 
Justice, as to whether the action described in the Attorney General’s announcement had 
any effect either on assets in the United States of nationals of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania which are not blocked at the present time or on assets which may be acquired 


“Harold I. Baynton, Acting Director, Office of Alien Property, wishes to emphasize 
that existing assets in the United States of nationals of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
which have been unblocked under either general or special license or assets of those 
nationals which may be acquired in the future and which would be free under General 
License No. 94 are in no way affected by the revocation of General License No. 32A. The 
effect of the revocation is to prevent those owners of existing blocked assets, who live 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, or Rumania, and who are citizens of any such country, from using 
such assets in the limited amounts formerly permitted under General License No. 32A.” 

Existing assets unblocked under general or special license or assets acquired in the 
future and free under General License No. 94 may still be used for financing purchases 
for export and for other legitimate commercial purposes. 

Despite the suspension of diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, the situation concerning 
commercial relations between American firms and Bulgarian firms, nationals, and trading 
enterprises remains unchanged for the present. 
cognizance of the fact that there is now no American diplomatic representation in Bul- 
garia. Accordingly, intercession with Bulgarian officials and organizations by American 
officials on behalf of American businessmen is no longer possible in the case of commercial 


American traders should, however, take 








In order to develop the production of ex- 
port goods, low duty rates or exemption 
would apply to the export of all semimanu- 
factured products and raw materials the 
processing or manufacture of which has been 
encouraged by the Communist authorities. 
A special committee is to be formed under 
the “Committee of Financial and Economic 
Affairs of the Government Administration 
Council”’ to work out the new tariff regula- 
tions. Until the new tariff rates become 
effective, the Customs Administration will 
continue to use the import and export duty 
rates established under the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government (as revised in August 1948 
and in 1945, respectively) excepting certain 
alterations to be made by the above “Govern- 
ment Administration Council.” 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


The demand for business loans in Colombia 
during the month of January continued 
moderate and banks reported repayments to 
be satisfactory. This is supported by the 
fact that retail sales continue to be good, 
and wholesalers report increasing demand 
for merchandise throughout the country. 
Import restrictions were being eased in view 
of increasing dollar reserves, resulting in an 
increased volume of imported merchandise. 

The abnormally large volume of currency 
in circulation which built up during late 
1949 was reduced by more than 10 percent 
during January. Bank of the Republic notes 
in circulation on January 31 were 424,371,000 
pesos (the peso is valued officially at approxi- 
mately $0.51 U. S. currency) as compared 
with 476,340,000 pesos on December 31, 1949. 
The legal gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
expanded during January from 232,953,000 


pesos to 263,361,000 pesos, and the reserve 
ratio on notes in circulation went up from 
42.91 percent to 53.82 percent. The inflation- 
ary potential in this high reserve ratio is 
causing some apprehension in financial 
circles. 

Trading on the Bogota Securities Exchange 
was moderately heavy during January, with 
transactions totaling 14,546,000 pesos. The 
stock price index was off to 147 as compared 
with a December 1949 average of 148. The 
bond index rose during January from 117 to 
117.9 to mark the third consecutive month 
of an improving bond market. 

Little progress was made during January 
toward further liberalization of import re- 
strictions because of administrative problems 
in the Exchange Control Office. However, an 
appreciable relaxation of import restrictions 
is expected to develop during the next few 
months. Exchange receipts during January 
were about $32,000,000 and exchange ex- 
penditures were about $18,000,000 leaving a 
favorable balance of payments for the month 
of $14,000,000. This favorable balance is re- 
flected in the increased official reserves pre- 
viously referred to. 

A Presidential Decree of January 24, pro- 
vided for a complete revision of the national 
budgetary system. The complex system of 
allocating certain revenues to particular uses 
or special reserves has been abandoned and 
all revenues now go into a common fund. 
Supplementary appropriations to the budget 
are limited to a maximum of 10 percent; such 
appropriations have averaged 30 percent dur- 
ing recent years. As a result of the new 
decree, it seems probable that fiscal authori- 
ties will be better able to carry out the an- 
nounced policy of a balanced budget. 

The cost-of-living index registered in- 
creases both for the labor class and the low- 
income middle group. For the labor class it 
rose 0.3 percent—from 311.4 to 312.3 (Febru- 
ary 1939=100). For the middle class it 
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increased by 1 percent, from 268.4 to 271.1 
(July 1940=100). 

During January the principal concern of 
coffee circles was whether the high prices 
paid for Colombian coffee abroad at the end 
of 1949 would continue during the new cal- 
endar year. Shortly after the first of the year 
the Colombian Government raised minimum 
export prices to $81.50 per 70 kilogram bag 
and maintained this minimum price 
throughout the month. By the end of Jan- 
uary coffee exporters were concerned because 
minimum prices were approximately $5 
above prevailing prices in the United States. 
Despite this circumstance, registrations of 
sales during January amounted to 416,169 
bags of 60 kilograms each for a value of $28,- 
607,876. 

By the end of January practically all of the 
end-of-the-year crop had been picked, which 
crop was estimated to have amounted to ap- 
proximately 3,200,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each of exportable coffee. The next crop 
which will be harvested between April and 
July 1950 was expected to produce approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 bags of 60 kilograms each of 
coffee which would be available for export. 
If weather conditions continue to be favor- 
able this crop may be slightly larger. 

During January 1950, 451,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, valued at $30,525,383 were ex- 
ported. Of this amount, 422,862 bags were 
shipped to the United States. During Janu- 
ary 1949, Colombia exported 441,291 bags of 
60 kilograms each valued at $18,160,841. It 
will be noted that although during January 
1950 only approximately 10,000 more bags 
were shipped than during the like month of 
last year, the value of the January 1950 ship- 
ment is approximately $12,500,000 greater. 

Petroleum production during January con- 
tinued at a high rate with a daily average 
of 81,423 barrels. This daily average is ap- 
proximately the same as the daily average 
reached during 1949, in which year Colombia 
produced an all-high record. Exports during 
January totaled 2,151,525 barrels with a total 
value of $5,044,540. On January 19, the 
Colombian Price Control Office authorized 
an increase in the price of gasoline of approx- 
imately 6 centavos per gallon and price 
increases for imported fuel for Diesel tractors 
and domestically produced fuel for Diesel 
tractors of 10 and 5 centavos per gallon, re- 
spectively. 

Congestion in the port of Buenaventura 
continued throughout the month of January, 
with more than 35,000 tons of cargo in the 
warehouses and patios. The Cali-Buenaven- 
tura highway was reopened to limited traffic, 
and the railway was able to increase its traf- 
fic to the extent that almost the same amount 
of cargo was transported inland from Buena- 
ventura each day as was received. Heavy 
rains in the Cali area, however, disrupted 
transportation between the city and inland 
points. The unseasonal rains covering its 
entire upper watershed maintained the Mag- 
dalena River in excellent condition. 

Colombian farmers achieved new records 
for crop and livestock production in 1949, 
and the prices received for their produce were 
in most cases higher than prices received n 
1948. The month of January brought a num- 
ber of favorable signs for continued progress 
during 1950. Of special interest to large com- 
mercial farms was the promise of easier pro- 
curement of farm machinery, insecticides, 
fungicides, and fertilizers as a result of grad- 
ual relaxation of exchange controls on basic 
items. Farm prices on the whole continued 
high, although there were indications of dif- 
ficulties ahead for rice and potato growers as 
well as for producers of corn in the Atlantic 
Coast regions where local surpluses developed 
during 1949. Cotton farmers in the Sinu 
Valley in the Department of Bolivar looked 
forward to a bumper cotton crop and there 
was a fever of preparation for buying or leas- 
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ing lands to be planted to cotton for the next 
crop which normally is planted in September. 
Government policy continued its orientation 
toward protection of basic farm crops both 
through controls on importations and 
through commodity agreements with process- 
ers providing for procurement of full domes- 
tic production at guaranteed minimum 
prices. 

Debate among Government agencies and 
representatives of the milling and baking 
industry on wheat and flour import policy 
was particularly pointed but nothing was de- 
termined finally during January, although 
the arrival of a shipment of 2,200 metric tons 
of wheat at Colombian ports at the end of 
the month was expected to relieve a growing 
emergency. 

It was announced that the 1949 banana 
exports totaled a little more than 6,000,000 
stems, the postwar record. Exporters were 
troubled at the beginning of the new year 
by a decrease in market prices in New York 
as well as by the rising cost of controlling 
sigatoka disease, but it was anticipated still 
that 1950 exports would exceed the 1949 figure 
by 2,000,600 to 3,000,000 stems. Among other 
agricultural exports reported in January was 
a 1,000-metric-ton shipment of corn to Vene- 
zuela. The National Supply Institute also 
was understood to be negotiating a barter 
deal to trade several thousand metric tons 
of rice for Venezuelan sardines and other 
canned fish. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS MobpI- 
FIED ON SUPPLIERS OF EXTRA QUOTA IM- 
PORTS AND ON AGREEMENT OF IMPORT 
LICENSES AND COMMERCIAL INVOICES 


In its circular No. 660 of February 17, 1950, 
the Colombian Exchange Control Office ad- 
vised its branch offices as to certain modifica- 
tions in regulations which have been adopted 
by the Board of Directors See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 16, 1950, for a 
report of the regulations applicable to im- 
portation of extra-quota merchandise.) 

In connection with all authorizations for 
extra-quota importations, the Exchange 
Control Office now has provided that the 
goods may be supplied by the manufacturer 
or, at factory prices, by an exclusive dis- 
tributor or commission agent. Formerly, the 
inclusion of distributors and agents was per- 
mitted on an informal basis by operating of- 
ficials of the Exchange Control Office. 

Participation in this trade by “reputable 
and well established” export merchants has 
been authorized if their mark-ups on factory 
prices were considered by the Control Office 
to be reasonable. Circular No. 660 provides 
that such mark-ups or commissions now be 
limited to not more than 5 percent 

The problem of exact agreement, as to 
quantity and weight, between import li- 
censes and invoices has been important to 
United States exporters engaged in trade 
with Colombia. It is provided now that the 
Consuls may permit a tolerance of 5 percent 
in the license quantity and 20 percent in the 
gross weight unless the price is quoted on 
weight, in which case the tolerance is lim- 
ited to 5 percent. 

Circular No. 660 also announces the ad- 
dition of four items to the list of essential 
drugs which may be imported without regard 
to quota restrictions These items are 
Propidon, Tagaten, Intraheptol, and Toco- 
pherol acetates. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 2, 1950, and January 16, 
1950, for reports of establishment of the 
original list of essential pharmaceuticals.) 
Other provisions are that textiles may be 
considered as prime materials when imported 
by new industries for use in the manufac- 





ture of their products (see FOREIGN Coy. ' 


MERCE WEEKLY of February 20, 1950, for 
announcement of original list of items Other 
than those in group I permitted importation 
by new inustries); that importation from 
Germany of extra-quota commodities jp. 
cluded under Resolutions Nos. 29, 30, and 
31 is permitted; and that automotive ye. 
hicles, tractors, and farm machinery mug 
be purchased directly from the manufac. 
turer at factory prices. 


ADDITIONAL LuxuRY ITEMS PERMITTE) 
IMPORTATION WITH EXCHANGE CERTIFI. 
CATES: CORRECTION 


The title of the news item appearing op 
page 18 of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 20, 1950, and bearing the above title 
should be changed to read as follows: “Spec- 
ified Luxury Items Exempt From Import 
Quota Restrictions.” 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS ABOLISHED ON EMpty 
SACKS AND TIRES AND TUBES 


The licensing requirements on imports of 
empty sacks and tires and tubes into the 
Dominican Republic, which were established 
by decrees No. 5617 of January 23, 1949, and 
No. 5714 of March 23, 1949, have been removed 
by decree No. 6356, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 11, 1950 

|For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 28 and May 2, 
1949. | 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


REGISTRATION OF PATENTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNS 


The Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry has stated that until necessary ad- 
ministrative arrangements can be accom- 
plished the provisions of law No. 132 govern- 
ing the registration of patents and industrial 
designs with that agency will not apply, ac- 
cording to a report of March 7, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Cairo 

Pending such arrangements, all registra- 
tions of patents and industrial designs should 
be made with the Real Estate Registration 
Office of the Ministry of Justice 


: 

France 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated March 1, 1950) 


Following promulgation of a law on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950, restoring collective bargaining 
for the first time since 1939, French labor 
began its expected drive for higher wages 
The first major test came in the metallurgical 
industry of the Paris area where, soon after 
the break-down of negotiations between em- 
ployer and union representatives on Febru- 
ary 17, a strike movement began in the 
Government-owned Renault automobile fac- 
tory and quickly spread to more than 180 
metalworking factories employing approxi- 
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mately 120,000 workers. Great significance 
is attached to the outcome of this strike, 
pecause pay schedules for Paris metal workers 
nave customarily set the pattern for wages in 
most French industries. 

Despite the uncertainty as to the level of 
wages which may result from current and 
pending negotiations, there was no rush to 
hedge against higher prices by buying gold, 
which declined appreciably in price during 
the month. Bar gold, which stood at 565,000 
francs per kilogram on February 1, had de- 
clined to 529,000 by February 24, and the 
gold Napoleon dropped from 4,240 to 3,920 
francs per coin during the same period. 
Although the fall in the Paris market was 
largely the result of external factors—the 
continuing drop of gold at Tangier and the 
important inflow of gold into France to take 
advantage of the Paris price, which is still at 
a premium over the world price—the lack of 
resistance to the price decline seems to indi- 
cate a weakening of demand for gold in 
France as a result of the gradual return of 
confidence in the franc. 


PRICES 


The wholesale price index, which had 
remained almost unchanged from October 
through December, rose 3 percent during 
January to reach a new all-time high at the 
end of the month. The new upward move- 
ment is not considered of particular signifi- 
cance with respect to the internal price 
structure, inasmuch as it was due entirely 
to a sharp increase in the price of a very 
limited number of imported raw materials 
(wool, rubber), and of a few domestic agri- 
cultural products, principally potatoes, sea- 
sonally in short supply. The tendency to- 
ward stabilization therefor continues and is 
further confirmed by the movement of the 
retail price index, which showed a slight 
decline during January 


INDUSTRY 


Provisional figures indicate that the Jan- 
uary index of industrial production rose to 
130 (1938= 100), compared with 125 in De- 
cember and 119 in January 1949. Except for 
May 1949, when the index reached a Deak 
of 131, January production was the highest 
of any month since the war 

Coal production in France was 4,841,500 
metric tons compared with 4,580,277 tons in 
January 1949, and Saar output climbed to 
1,340,000 metric compared with 
1,140,285 tons in the like month last year. 


tons as 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Preliminary figures on Franco-American 
trade in 1949 show that the average monthly 
value of French exports to the United States 
was about $4,500,000, making a total of ap- 
proximately $54,000,000 for the year. This 
was 10 percent below the total registered in 
1948 and underscores a persistent failure to 
increase exports to the United States by the 
various measures heretofore taken by the 
French Government On the other hand, 
French imports from the United States in 
1949, totaling $582,000,000, were approxi- 
mately the same as 1948 imports and repre- 
sented more than 10 times the value of 
exports to the United States. 

In an effort to furnish greater incentives 
to dollar exports, the Government announced 
that effective February 22 exporters may use 
3 percent of their total dollar receipts to 
import any goods they desire from the dollar 
zone. Former regulations permitted the ex- 
porter to use 15 percent of his dollar earn- 
ings, but limited such use to promotional 
expenses in the United States and the im- 
portation of necessary equipment or essential 
goods into France. Henceforth, 3 percent 
may be used for the importation of any type 
of goods from the United States or Canada 
and 12 percent as formerly prescribed. 


April 3. 1950 


January figures for trade with foreign 
countries showed a decline in exports, 
whereas imports increased slightly. The per- 
centage of imports covered by exports fell, 
therefore, from 77 percent in December to 
72 percent for January; nevertheless, Janu- 
ary 1950 figures represented an improvement 
over January 1949, when exports covered only 
61 percent of imports. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 


The Franco-German Commercial Agree- 
ment initialed in January was signed and 
became effective on February 10. Franco- 
Saar negotiations began at Paris on Febru- 
ary 7, with agreements expected momen- 
tarily on the status of Saar coal mines and 
railways, economic relations in general, a 
Treaty of Establishment, and the powers of 
French representatives in the Saar. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather in February was unseasonably 
mild and favorable for winter-grown crops, 
grazing, and milk production. Meat supplies, 
notably pork, were larger than last year, and 
meat prices declined to a level unsatisfactory 
to producers of some products. 

Unexpectedly large collections from the 
1949 wheat crop have enabled France to ex- 
port wheat to foreign countries for the first 
time since the war. Collections as of Febru- 
ary 1 amounted to 4,800,000 tons (all weights 
in metric tons of 2,204 pounds), compared 
with 3,500,000 tons during the like period 
last year. As a result, France has enlarged 
its export commitments, agreeing on Febru- 
ary 2 to ship 47,000 tons to the United King- 
dom during the month. In addition, 40,000 
tons have been exported to the Netherlands; 
110,000 tons have been sent to Italy in re- 
imbursement of a loan granted last year; 
200,000 tons (of wheat and flour) will be 
shipped to the territories of the French 
Union by July 1, 1950, and an undisclosed 
amount will be exported to Germany during 
the same period. The mild winter, which 
permitted outdoor grazing in many areas, 
obviated the use of wheat for feed, and de- 
clining farm income from other crops spurred 
farmers to hasten grain deliveries. 

The Government’s announcement early in 
February of its intention to order a reduced 
area in sugar beets for 1950 has proved very 
unpopular with farmers, who suffered serious 
losses from the drought-reduced 1949 crop. 
Since plans for planting the 1950 acreage are 
virtually complete, it is unlikely that seri- 
ous reduction in area will be undertaken, 
unless the Government institutes strong 
measures, such as the threatened reduction 
of Government-regulated prices for beets 
sold to distilleries or arbitrary limitation on 
the operation of distilleries. 


Exchange and Finance 


FRENCH EXPORTERS MAy RETAIN 3 PERCENT 
OF DOLLAR PROCEEDS FOR FREE DISPOSAL 


French exporters may henceforth retain 3 
percent of the foreign-exchange proceeds of 
exports to the dollar zone (including Can- 
ada) for free disposal, under the terms of 
avis (notice) No. 445, published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 22, 1950. 

Under the terms of prior French notices 
Nos. 318 and 373, exporters were permitted 
to retain 15 percent of the dollar proceeds 
of exports, but were allowed to expend these 
dollars only for specified purposes, such as 
the purchase of raw materials and equip- 
ment or the payment of accessory business 
charges. Notice No. 445 now permits the 
exporter to use one-fifth of this 15 percent 
(or 3 percent of the total export proceeds) 
for any legal purpose. The use of the re- 
maining 12 percent is still subject to the 
prior restrictions. 


Thus, French exporters can now use 3 per- 
cent of their dollar earnings to purchase 
abroad personal and household goods, for 
travel and recreation abroad, and other 
items. These dollars cannot, however, be 
sent abroad for retention in foreign bank 
accounts. 

The provisions of Notice 445 are intended 
to encourage and stimulate the development 
of France's dollar exports. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 15, 
1948, for announcement of prior French reg- 
ulations on this subject. | 


> 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


WESTERN GERMAN’S 1949 TRADE FIGURES 
ANNOUNCED 


Western Germany’s 1949 commodity for- 
eign trade deficit amounted to $1,114,000,000, 
representing a rise of $252,000,000 or 29 per- 
cent over the preceding year’s deficit, accord- 
ing to a report dated March 3, 1950, by the 
Office of Economic Affairs, U. S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany. 

The fourth quarter of 1949, particularly 
the month of December, proved to be the 
heaviest deficit period. The fourth quar- 
ter’s deficit was $351,000,000; December's dis- 
parity between imports and exports having 
amounted to $160,000,000. These abnormally 
high deficits were brought about by an in- 
crease of imports from the O. E. E.C. (Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion) countries and by large arrivals of grains 
and other foodstuffs from the United States. 
Imports increased to the record of $635,000,- 
000 for the fourth quarter, and $275,700,000 
for December alone. December imports and 
exports both represent monthly postwar rec- 
ords. Exports for the month were $115,000,- 
000. 

For the full year 1949, Western Germany's 
total imports amounted to $2,237,000,000, and 
exports were $1,123,000,000. The import total 
represents an increase of 43 percent over the 
preceding year and the export total, 60 per- 
cent. As was the case in 1948, imports were 
almost exactly double the value of exports. 

Although the year’s trade statistics reveal 
considerable changes in Western Germany’s 
trade relationships, progress toward the long- 
term objectives was unsatisfactory. There 
was relatively little improvement in exports 
to the United States or other dollar areas 
over the year. 

There was only a slight reduction in West- 
ern Germany’s dependence on foreign aid. 
More than 90 percent of imports from the 
United States were paid from ECA and other 
foreign funds. The cost of imports from the 
United States reached approximately $825,- 
000,000, and was expended on wheat, corn, 
raw cotton, edible fats and oils, tobacco, non- 
ferrous metals, and a wide range of essential 
miscellaneous products. 

On the other hand, commodity exports to 
the United States amounted to only ¢47,400,- 
000, including $11,700,000 for nonrecurring 
exports of steel scrap. To be added to the 
total United States export figure, however, 
are invisible exports, such as charges for Port 
services, tourist and businessmen’s expendi- 
tures, services for occupation personnel, and 
remittances from the United States. The 
total for invisible exports is not yet available. 

The value of foreign-aid imports reached 
$975,000,000 (preliminary estimate) in 1949, 
against approximately $1,051,000,000 in 1948 

The year’s result of trade with the sterling 
area was a $20,000,000 surplus in favor of the 
sterling area. Western German’s exports to 
the United Kingdom reached $102,000,000, 
whereas imports from the United Kingdom 








amounted to only $53,000,000. West Ger- 
man exports to the United Kingdom consisted 
mainly of ferrous and nonferrous metals, 
timber, cement, and cotton cloth. Other 
sterling-area countries, including Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ceylon, which are sources 
of raw materials, had heavy surpluses in their 
trade with Western Germany. 

Large increases in trade occurred over the 
past year in West German trade with Eastern 
Europe and in imports from South America. 
Exports to Eastern European countries from 
Western Germany increased from $10,200,000 
in the year’s first quarter to $26,800,000 in 
the fourth quarter. During the year, im- 
ports from Eastern Enrope rose from $20,200,- 
000 to $38,800,000. The increased trade with 
Yugoslavia and Hungary was particularly 
striking. 

The 60 percent rise in Western Germany’s 
exports was accompanied by a trend toward 
the prewar commodity pattern of export 
trade. Solid fuels (coal and coke) remained 
an important part of the country’s exports, 
but dropped from 41 percent of the total 
1948 exports to 30.7 percent, or 22,675,800 
tons, valued at $344,500,000, in 1949. Ex- 
ports of manufactured goods rose. sharply 
during the year, but are still unsatisfactory in 
relation to the productive capacity of the 
country and the predominant role these 
goods played in the prewar composition of ex- 
ports. The monthly rate of exports of ma- 
chine tools, machinery, electrical products, 
vehicles, and iron and steel manufactured 
goods rose 100 percent in the U. S. and U. K. 
Zones. Although there was an appreciable 
drop during the last 3 months of 1949 in 
exports of cotton cloth, the year’s exports of 
this commodity alone amounted to $47,- 
600,000. 

Western Germany’s increased imports from 
neighboring countries provided a wide new 
variety of goods for sale in the country, and 
also was an important stimulant to intra- 
Enropean trade. Germany’s exports to Eu- 
ropean countries did not increase as much 
as imports, however. This was attributed to 
import licensing restrictions still existing in 
other countries, the German demand for 
various consumer goods available only by im- 
porting, and the normal delay in filling orders 
for German manufactured goods for export 
compared with the immediate availability 
for raw materials from abroad. 


Foreign Trade of Western Germany, and 
Balance of Trade With the World 


[Figures in millions of dollars] 


January- 
December 1949 


Country or area Balance 
Exports Imports 
United States __ 47.2 824.9 77.7 
Canada 5.9 21.2 15 
Other Western Hemisphere 32.0 150.7 —118.7 
Nonparticipating sterling 
countries 35.3 126. 1 —90.8 
Other nonparticipating 
countries 83.9 188. 5 104.7 
Eastern Europe -_- 61.8 107.7 —45.9 
Other countries 22.0 80.8 —5S8. 8 
Participating countries 917.6 895. 6 +22.0 
Nonsterling participat- 
ing countries 788.8 777.5 +11.3 
Sterling countries 128. 8 118.1 +10. 7 
Unspecified areas 7.0 40.8 —33.8 
Total, all areas 1,128.8 2,247.8 |—1,119.0 


These figures include invisible exports of the French 
Zone, and therefore are slightly higher than commodity 
export and import totals in text of release. The data 
are preliminary. 





A target of 100,000 long tons has been fixed 
for sulfuric-acid production in India in 1950. 
Capacity is 150,000 tons, and output in 1949 
was 89,000 tons. 


22 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PACKAGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


Regulations regarding duty- and tax-free 
importation of gift parcels into Greece were 
revised by decision No. T340, dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1950, which supersedes decision 
T 5234/6/1949. Decision T 655, dated Janu- 
ary 22, 1949 (reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 18, 1949) is no longer in 
effect. 

In general, the present decision is slightly 
more liberal than the previous one, except 
that flour may no longer be sent in the 
amount of 50 kilograms per family member 
or 2CO kilograms per family. Under the cur- 
rent decision, flour may be included in the 
10 kilograms of foodstuffs permitted for each 
recipient. 


Iran 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated March 1, 1950) 


Additional indications of deterioration in 
the economic situation in Iran have been 
noted recently. Domestic trade continues 
dull, as the anticipated (Iranian) New Year's 
expansion in purchases has been slow to de- 
velop, and the number of unemployed, espe- 
cially in the textile industry, has increased. 
In the Isfahan district another textile mill 
was reported to have shut down, raising the 
number of unemployed textile workers in 
that area to approximately 9,000. To relieve 
the situation of about 30,000 hand weavers 
in the Yezd area, the Iranian ministries have 
been ordered to place all orders for Govern- 
ment employees’ uniforms with the Yezd 
hand weavers. Also, regulations have been 
formulated between the Bank Melli and the 
Plan Organization under which private fac- 
tory owners in financial difficulties may apply 
to the Bank Melli for loans. 

Official consideration recently has been di- 
rected toward reducing prices of foodstuffs 
and certain consumer goods, but the only 
action taken so far was a reduction during 
the last week in February of 1 rial in the 
charge for free bread, the price range of 
which is currently between 6 and 8 rials 
per kilogram. 

The facilities of the Agricultural Bank 
were expanded during February, as a result 
of an authorized increase of 15°,v00,000 rials 
in capital, approved by the Supreme Council 
of the Plan Organization. One-third of the 
additional capital is to be spent on the estab- 
lishment of cooperative societies, one-third 
on loans to peasants for the purchase of farm 
land, and one-third on loans to Government 
employees who wish to leave their present 
jobs for the purpose of undertaking other 
productive work. 

Another interesting banking development 
was the opening on February 25 of the first 
private Iranian commercial bank, the Bank 
Bazergani Iran; its authorized capital is 100,- 
000,000 rials, of which 40,000,000 has been 
paid and the remainder subscribed. 

Purchases of rials by the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. for local expenditures continued at a 
high rate throughout 1949; for the year these 
amounted to £18,857,000, of which £2,700,000 
was purchased during December. 

All ceded properties (properties of the 
crown, once owned by the former Shah) were 
officially transferred to the Royal Organiza- 
tion for Social Services by edict of the Shah 
dated February 22. These properties for- 





merly yielded substantial revenues, but this 
income has declined steadily in recent years, 
and it is with a view to making them more 
profitable that the recent transfer was made. 
Of the revenues, 30 percent is to be expendeq 
for upkeep, administrative expenses and re. 
serves, and the remainder for education ang 
health. 

Proposals for commercial treaties between 
Iran and Pakistan and Iran and India were 
discussed recently but no agreements haye 
yet been concluded. 


Iraq 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated March 3, 1950) 


A growing volume of applications for credit 
facilities to finance foreign trade, coupled 
with relatively favorable agricultural pros- 
pects in 1950, barring floods, unfavorable 
weather, and insect pests, has led many 
private bankers to the conclusion that the 
trade outlook has at last turned favorable, 
Traditionally, January and February are dull 
trading months, but a revival of business 
activity usually occurs during March. There 
are evidences of a backlog of potential de- 
mand which may provide a stimulus to in- 
creased trading activity 

On February 5, a new Cabinet was in- 
stalled, the third to hold office since Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. One of its first acts was to 
encourage trade by facilitating legitimate im- 
port licensing formalities, and by actively 
promoting the export of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Another of its objectives is to reestab- 
lish confidence throughout the _ trading 
community, especially among members of 
political minorities. It thus hopes to im- 
prove business thereby increasing Treasury 
receipts, which will materially assist in bal- 
ancing the budget. Like its predecessors, it 
also opposes the pumping of Iraqi oil to Haifa, 
Israel, and is expected to bargain with the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. in an attempt to increase 
royalty rates 

It has been reported that the International 
Bank ior Reconstruction and Development 
has signified its willingness to negotiate with 
Iraq an $8,400,000 loan representing the dollar 
component of a major flood-control project 
Although a deficit is still probable in the 
country’s budget for the current year, the 
prospect of such credit facilities has created 
a better feeling throughout the financial 
community 

The present Cabinet has also renewed the 
Basra date monopoly for a further period of 
3 years until 1952 with the former British 
concessionaire retaining his interest 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROL ON TIRES AND TUBES 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad, 
Iraq, reported on March 7, 1950, the issuance 
by the Ministry of Finance of Notification No. 
4 which reads as follows: 

“Acting in accordance with the provisions 
of the Law for Organisation of Economic Life 
No. 41 of 1943 and the authority delegated to 
us under High Supply Committee's Notifica- 
tion No. 17 of 1944, we have decided the fol- 
lowing 

1. Tyres and tubes for passenger cars, lor- 
ries, motor cycles, and bicycles, shall be sold 
as follows: 


(a) At actual cost (C. and F.) Basrah, 
plus commission of not more than 35 
percent, plus Customs duty, plus In- 
surance and actual transport charges 
to importer’s warehouse 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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(b) If these articles are passed from the 
importers through one or several dis- 
tributors, they shall be sold at con- 
sumer’s price fixed in this Notifica- 
tion. 

Importers and Retailers are required 
to hang the selling price on each of 
these articles. 

The above articles may not be re- 
leased from Customs except by spe- 
cial permit from the Directorate 
General of Import (Engineering Sup- 
plies and Pricé Control Section).” 


(c 


(d 


Goops IMPORTED FROM SCARCE-CURRENCY 
COUNTRIES WITHOUT FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Baghdad (Iraq) Chamber of Commerce 
reports in its review for the month of Decem- 
ber 1949 that the Higher Supply Committee 
has released for clearance from the Customs 
Department goods imported some time ago 
from the scarce-currency area without for- 
eign-exchange allocation. The release ap- 
plies to goods which reached Iraq before Oc- 
tober 1949. The decision was taken in view 
of the fact that continued storage in bond 
of these goods may lead to damage and con- 
sequently loss of import duty. Clearance is 
permitted on condition that no foreign-ex- 
change allocation is required. 

Iraqi customs authorities have confirmed 
the accuracy of the above statement. Re- 
portedly, the majority of the goods involved 
are United States products which, it is be- 
lieved, were exported by American firms to 
Iraq on the basis of over-optimistic assur- 
ances made to them by the Iraq consignees 
that covering import licenses, necessary to 
clear the goods through Iraq customs, would 
be issued prior to the arrival of the merchan- 
dise in Basra. In this connection, American 
firms are advised that they should insist that 
firms in Iraq open irrevocable letters of credit 
in United States banks for the full amount 
of the order before shipping goods. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS ENDANGERS 
ISRAEL’S INDUSTRY 


An acute shortage of raw materials for 
Israel’s industries exists because of a lack 
of foreign exchange, according to a report 
dated February 17 from the United States 
Embassy at Tel Aviv. As a result, the Israel 
Government has been compelled to reduce 
the importation of articles which were hither- 
to considered essential. 

The textile industry, particularly weaving 
and spinning mills, has been the hardest hit 
by the shortages. One of the leading mills 
stopped operations temporarily on February 
8, 1950, and other mills in the neighborhood 
of Tel Aviv are faced with the prospect of a 
cessation or curtailment of production. The 
situation is described as critical by officials of 
the Israel Manufacturers’ Association and 
other leading industrialists. 

At a recent press conference, the Minister 
of Supply in describing the shortages and 
reasons therefor stated that the restrictions 
on the importations of raw materials might 
cause a certain measure of unemployment. 

Importation of raw materials comprise a 
substantial percentage of Israel’s total im- 
ports. During the first 9 months of 1949, 
Israel imported raw materials for industry 
and crafts at I£16,638,000 ($46,586,400), rep- 
resenting 28.1 percent of total imports. 

The following is a rough estimate of the 
principal raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured products required annually by Israel's 
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industries. It is emphasized that the figures, 
while indicative, are not official or final. 


Principal Annual Requirements of Israel’s 
Industries 


Quan- | 


+ eager Value 
Item tity Un) (in U.S. 
metric dollars) 
tons) | acl 
METALS AND SEMIMANUFACTURED 
METAL PRODUCTS 
Pig iron 2, 000 78, 400 
Copper, brass, lead, zinc, aluminum | 2, 200 604, 800 
Tin 200 420, 000 
Iron—black sheets, galvanized sheets, 
tin plate, wire, various profiles 21, 200 | 2, 934, 400 
Nonferrous: Coppersheets; brass | 
sheets; aluminum sheets; copper | 
and brass tubes; copper, aluminum | 
and brass wire; copper, aluminum 
and brass profiles 1,500 | 1, 702, 400 
Total 5, 740, 000 
TEXTILES 
Wool: 
Worsted yarn 550 
Weaving yarn..- 470 | 72, 500, 000 
Hosiery twist 80 
Scoured raw wool for carding 
purposes 600 | 1, 250, 000 
Tops 250 600, 000 
Cotton: | 
Raw 3,600 | 3,360, 000 
Yarn 1, 500 | 3, 360, 000 
Artificial: 
Viscosa, crepe mousse, ete 360 | 1, 008, 006 
Vistra 350 420, 006 
Rayon = 110 392, 000 
Staple fiber 360 238, 000 
Nylon yarn 30 420, 000 
Total 13, 548, 000 
LEATHER 
Hides (soles 3,000 | 1, 680, 000 
Upper hides 1,800 | 1, 400, 000 
Tanning materials 
Mimosa extract 1, 500 224, 000 
Quebracho extract 1,200 | 336,000 
Various 252, 000 
Total 3, 892, 000 
PLASTICS 
Molding powder, urea, melamine, 
polystyrene, ete 750, 000 
CHEMICALS AND DYES 
Various 650, 000 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated February 28, 1950) 


One recent important economic develop- 
ment in Italy has been an acceleration of 
Government action aimed at stimulating 
capital development. Plans have been offi- 
cially announced for an increased investment 
level during coming years. The new Cabi- 
net contains special ministers to coordinate 
investment programs in general, as well as 
the programs of Government-controlled or- 
ganizations. Plans for ERP imports reflect 
sizable increases in imports of machinery, 
and credit programs have been prepared for 
financing machinery purchases from all 
areas, including domestic. A more liberal 
policy for licensing of imports with non-ERP 
dollars is also planned. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In order to stimulate hard-currency ex- 
ports, the Italian Government is preparing 
new regulations under which 97 percent of 
such exports will be freed from license re- 
quirements. Instead of the present list of 
items which may be exported without minis- 
terial license, a new list will be issued con- 
taining the small number of commodities 


of vital importance to the Italian economy 
which will still require a license. In another 
move to stimulate dollar trade, the Italian 
Government will open in April special com- 
mercial offices attached to the Consulates in 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

Provisional trade figures for December list 
Italian exports at $97,954,000 and imports at 
$90,168,000. Thus, for the second year in 
succession Italy achieved a trade surplus for 
the month of December, as exports of fruits 
and vegetables increased seasonally and im- 
ports declined. The decline in imports 
which continued through the last 5 months 
of 1949 was the major reason for the Decem- 
ber trade credit. Total imports for the year 
were $1,500,500,000, approximately the same 
as last year, while exports were slightly 
higher ($1,106,700,000 in 1949 and $1,067,600,- 
000 in 1948). 

Trade agreements were signed by Italy with 
Hungary on February 9, Belgium on February 
20, and initialled with Portugal on February 
18. A French delegation initiated discus- 
sions in Rome on February 20 on the renewal 
and revision of the Italo-French trade agree- 
ment, on tariff rates, and on the pending 
Franco-Italian Customs Union. 


INDUSTRY 


As a result of the considerably improved 
electric-power situation, restrictions on in- 
dustrial consumption of power in northern 
Italy were almost completely removed as of 
March 1. This is considerably earlier than 
in previous years, the critical situation of last 
fall having been overcome by heavy moun- 
tain snows this winter, warm weather in re- 
cent weeks, and rains. 

Industrial production in December in- 
creased by 3 percent—from. 104 percent of 
1938 in November to 107 percent (index of 
Central Statistical Institute). The 1949 
average was above the prewar level for the 
first time and amounted to 104 percent of 
1938; the 1948 average was 98 percent of 
1938 and the 1947 average, 93 percent. Pro- 
duction in the mining sector in 1949 was 6 
percent above prewar, but the manufactur- 
ing sector remained slightly under prewar 
levels. The Institute’s figures do not include 
the construction industry, in which there 
was a revival in 1949. The new governmental 
and subsidized private construction programs 
should show their first significant effects dur- 
ing 1950, thus adding impetus to the upsurge 
in activity. However, construction is still 
far from the level required to restore the 
housing conditions existing in the early 
1930's. 

FINANCE 


Italian Government revenues in January 
1950 amounted to more than 90,000,000,000 
lire (about $150,000,000) and represented a 
postwar high. They were considerably above 
those for the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year, which averaged 80,000,000,000 to 
85,000,000,000 lire monthly. 

The Italian Government budget for the 
fiscal year 1950-51 estimates revenues at 
1,227,000,000,000 lire (about $2,000,000,000) 
and expenditures at 1,397,000,000,000 (about 
$2,200,000,000); the deficit of 170,000,000 is 
4,000,000,000 lire lower than that estimated 
for the current fiscal year, the difference 
being wholly on the revenue side. 


AGRICULTURE 


Following a steady decline over the past 
year, fairly general strengthening of farm 
prices is taking place, led by olive oil and 
cattle. Nevertheless, agricultural producers 
are still perturbed over the mounting dis- 
parity between prices and costs. 

Weather conditions continue favorable for 
a good wheat crop. Abundant moisture dur- 
ing the fall and winter have resulted in a 
final estimate of 1949 forage production only 
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ment regarding foreign capital: 


any political strings attached to it. 


investor. 


for foreign investors.” 





Foreign Capital, India: Statement of Finance Minister 


In the course of his extemporaneous budget speech in Parliament on 
February 28, 1950, the Finance Minister of India made the following state- 


“I consider that foreign capital is necessary in this country not merely for 
the purpose of supplementing our own resources, but for the purpose of 
instilling a spirit of confidence among our own investors. 
make just this brief proposition that, any considerable assistance in the way of 
capital from foreign countries must hereafter be looked for not in the shape 
of fixed interest-bearing loans and bonds, but in the shape of equity capital 
on the basis of joint participation on strict business considerations without 
I consider that kind of assistance desir- 
able from our point of view, and feasible from the point of view of the foreign 


“The House will appreciate the change that has come over the investment 
market in foreign countries. The difference between the position today and 
the position in the nineteenth century is this: 
when foreign capital went out from advanced countries to undeveloped coun- 
tries, they had the security bond of political control. 
colonialism provided the necessary sense of security to the foreign investor. 
Today, since colonialism has disappeared, the only way in which the same 
sense of security could be imparted is by friendly agreement. Therefore it is 
necessary that we should consider providing reasonable conditions of security 
and fair treatment for those who are willing to take the risk of investing their 
money inthis country. The statement that the Prime Minister made last year 
still represents our policy in this matter, and I believe that the terms and con- 
ditions outlined in that statement ought to provide reasonable encouragement 


| would like to 


In the nineteenth century 


In other words, 








13 percent lower than that of 1948, as against 
previous forecasts of a 25 percent drop. 

Data on foreign trade in principal prod- 
ucts for the year 1949 show that exports of 
fruit and vegetables exceeded the 1938 level, 
while shipments of other products, notably 
wine, cheese, silk, and olive oil, are still 
significantly below prewar. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw REGULATIONS CONCERNING ENTRY AND 
Exit ANNOUNCED 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) recently has issued a circular (No. 3, 
February 3, 1950), entitled “Control of Entry 
and Exit of Individuals, Cargo, Aircraft, and 
Surface Vessels Into and From Japan,” which 
summarizes current regulations on this sub- 
ject. (Note: The new circular rescinds sev- 
eral earlier SCAP circulars, including No. 19 
of June 23, 1948, bearing the same title as 
the new circular, and No. 21 of June 26, 1948, 
entitled “Control of Entry and Exit of Prop- 
erty and Cargo Into and From Japan.”) Cer- 
tain provisions outlined in the new circular, 
which may be of interest to American busi- 
nessmen, are indicated below. Copies of the 
circular have been distributed by SCAP to 
each commercial carrier serving Japan, and 
it is expected that it will be reproduced in 
a forthcoming issue of the Federal Register. 

The circular reflects the recent relaxation 
of trade controls indicating that all goods 
imported into or exported from Japan are 
subject to the import and export laws and 
regulations of the Japanese Government (see 
December 26, 1949, and January 16 and Janu- 
ary 30, 1950, issues of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for summaries) except the follow- 
ing: (1) Occupation cargo, (2) personal prop- 
erty, household articles, and professional in- 
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struments and tools of trade accompanying 
occupation-force personnel or shipped sep- 
arately within the terms of travel authoriza- 
tion, by Government transportation and /or 
at Government expense, (3) items dispatched 
through Allied Army, Air Force, and Fleet 
postal facilities 

Occupation-force personnel is defined to 
include, in addition to military and civilian 
personnel of the United States or British 
Commonwealth Occupation Forces, members 
of the Allied Council for Japan and personnel 
assigned to diplomatic missions accredited 
to SCAP and personnel authorized by SCAP 
to be in Japan as employees of occupation- 
force clubs, the American Red Cross, and 
personnel of other organizations or firms 
operating activities solely on behalf of the 
occupation forces, and dependents of the 
individuals in these groups. 

Occupation cargo is defined for entry and 
exit purposes as including goods purchased 
with United States appropriated funds 
(which at present constitutes the major por- 
tion of imports from the United States), 
surplus incentive matériel, military diver- 
sions, and cargo reimbursed in part or in 
whole from United States Government ap- 
propriated funds or similar relief or aid 
funds. Such imports do not require import 
licensing; special procedures are outlined for 
the transfer of such imports from Occupa- 
tion Force control to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

Although greater operational responsibility 
is granted to the Japanese Government over 
customs, immigration, and quarantine mat- 
ters, SCAP retains authority to grant clear- 
ance for individuals to enter and depart from 
Japan. Immunization requirements for in- 
dividuals entering Japan, and animal-quar- 
antine regulations are also indicated. Re- 
cently SCAP requested the Japanese Govern- 
ment to revise its customs, immigration, and 
quarantine laws to conform with established 
international practices; further details in 





this regard will, when received, be publisheq 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

[NoTe: Current plant and animal quaran- 
tine regulations in effect in Japan are avail. 
able for consultation in the Far Eastern 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and may be made available on a loan 
basis to any of the Department’s field offices 
at the request of any interested United States 
businessman. 1 

Although not discussed in circular No, 3, 
there is no change in procedure whereby an 
American businessman applies for permission 
to travel to Japan for commercial purposes. 
The Department of Commerce is the sponsor- 
ing agency of the U. S. Government, and ap- 
plications for such travel continue to be 
made to the nearest field office of the Depart- 
ment. After screening applications, the De- 
partment of Commerce will aid in obtaining 
the required entry permits issued by the mili- 
tary occupation authorities in Japan. Cur- 
rently, at least 15 days are required to obtain 
SCAP clearance for entry into Japan. Appli- 
cations should, therefore, be made at least 
3 weeks prior to proposed entry date. Ac- 
cording to recent information received from 
the Pacific Military Permit Branch of the 
Department of the Army, all applicants for 
commercial travel to Japan must furnish, on 
applications, full name (no initials), date and 
place of birth, and home address, in addi- 
tion to the business address of the firm 
This applies to applicants who have been 
previously approved by the Department of 
Commerce and by SCAP and to United States 
citizens as well as to aliens 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THAILAND 


It is expected that the two-way trade be- 
tween Japan and Thailand will approximate 
$90,000,000 during the period January 1 to 
December 31, 1950, under the recently con- 
cluded trade agreement, SCAP (Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers) an- 
nounced. This is the second postwar trade 
arrangement between the two countries (see 
March 21, 1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for a summary of the first) and, the 
SCAP announcement states, provides for an 
increase of approximately $50,000,000 over the 
total trade between the two countries during 
1949. As in the previous trade plan, this ar- 
rangement provides for balanced trade on an 
open-account basis to be conducted in terms 
of United States dollars 

Under this new trade plan, it is anticipated 
that Japan will continue to make available 
to Thailand a large variety of manufactured 
goods, including textile manufactures; indus- 
trial machinery and parts; structural steel; 
building materials; electrical appliances; sew- 
ing machines; bicycles; chemicals; rubber 
manufactures; rolling stock; rails; small 
bridges; dredges; electric power, communica- 
tions, and ice plants; enamel, aluminum, 
porcelain, and glassware, paper and paper 
products and many miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. Thailand is expected to provide Japan 
with food and industrial raw materials, in- 
cluding such items as rice, soybeans, castor 
beans, sesame seeds and other oilseeds, hides 
and skins, teak, gum dammar, lac and shellac, 
salt, bone meal, antimony ore and other raw 
materials. 


’ e 
Mexico 

Tariffs and Trade Controls 
MILK: REGULATIONS FOR PRODUCTION, 


PROCESSING, HANDLING, AND SALE RE- 
VISED 


The regulations governing the production, 
transportation, processing, pasteurization, 
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sale, and delivery of cow’s milk in the Federal 
District, Territories, and Federal Zones of 
Mexico were revised under date of July 25, 
1949, promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
August 2, 1949. The regulations became ef- 
fective on September 2, 1949, in the Federal 
District, and on November 2, 1949, in the Fed- 
eral Territories and Zones. 

The new regulations apply only to animal 
milk and repeal the former regulations of 
November 13, 1942, which applied to milk and 
milk products, such as cream, butter, cheese, 
evaporated, condensed, and powdered milk. 
Licenses and guaranty deposits are required to 
carry on any phase of the milk industry. 

All milk must be pasteurized in order to 
qualify as food for human beings. The regu- 
lations prescribe the standards which must 
be met for milk to be classified as ‘certified 
pasteurized milk” or “pasteurized milk.” 
Milk which does not meet the standards set 
forth in these regulations will be classified 
as altered, adulterated, dirty, or contami- 
nated, and distributors of such types of milk 
are subject to penalties. 

Special regulations governing trade in milk 


Fraction Description 
1.29.11 Egg yolk denatured with at least 2 percent creos 
1.30.02 Whole cattle skins, tanned without the hair 
it exceed 1 kilo 500 grams and its thickness is 
Note: No change in duty rate Description modifi 
mit from 1 Kilogram to 1 kilogr 
in thickness, Whereas formerly specification read *‘from ¢ 
241.35 Olive oil weighing with the immediate contain 
9 41, 3¢ a) ‘ 1 we ! g with the immediate contain 
9 ( } ot ‘ ! 
6%. 14 | wet pancreatin, pepsil peptones, ur 
n 
Note: No modification in import duty Dutiable ur 
6. ¢ ( ik 1 fror il tar, powder or in 
tha percent ish content soluble 
“ft y {i i rt ot prepa 
t oluble in water 
NOTE: No ing ! luties applicable to the 
por ‘ ‘ (TY deseriy 
7 Ow. 1 Ice when it proved that it lestined for the 
ruits, potherbs, vegetables, or fishery pro¢ 
Note: No change in duty Classification broaden 
fishery 1 luct nstead of only “fresh fish”’ herete 
7 WO ¢ nt hanks and toecaps for footwear 
= 49 Sheets of cork pulp with the exterior surface of un 
forced with jute cloth or anv other rigid veg 
Notre: New frac ! 1) ed t er linoleum 
2) per legal k 1 ye ent 
s/ Is 1) | 
k rt f i brack and « 


REDUCTIONS IN 15 PERCENT EXPORT 
SURCHARGE ON NINE ITEMS 


According 


Embassy at Mexico City, a Mexican 


lished in the Diario Oficial of February 21 


1950, and effective February 22, 1950, estab- 
lished the following reductions from the 15 


percent ad valorem export surcharge 


in solid color 


ouplings for transm 


to a report of the United States 
Presi- 
dential decree, signed January 24, 1950, pub- 


products, such as cream, butter, oleomar- 
garine, and cheese, in the Federal District, 
Federal Territories, and Zones of Mexico were 
established on June 4, 1948. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
30, 1943, for an announcement of the No- 
vember 13, 1942, regulations on milk and milk 
products which are repealed by the present 
regulations. | 


MEXICAN ] MPORT TARIFF MODIFIED ON CER- 
TAIN SKINS, OLIVE OIL, COLORS AND 
CHEMICALS, CLAYS, ICE, LINOLEUM, DE- 
NATURED EGG YOLKS AND SHOE ACCES- 
SORIES 


A Presidential decree of February 19, 1950, 
published in the Diario Oficial of February 
22, 1950, and effective 10 days thereafter, ef- 
fects the following modifications in the Mex- 
ican import duty tariff, states a report from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City. 
The new rates of duty, specific in pesos and 
ad valorem in percentages are shown, former 
rates in parentheses. 


Duty rates 


0.06 and 8 percent (0.12 and 
15 percent), 


ote gross kilogram 


when the weight of each skin does 


greater than 0.6 millimeter 
legal kilogram _ 0.50 and 3 percent (0.50 and 
3 percent). 


d by addition of word ‘cattle’? and increase in upper weight 


ims, plus modification in thickness specification to cover all skins over 0.6 millimeter 


yne-half to 1 millimeter 
er up to 50 kilograms 
gross kilogram__ 0.10 and 10 percent (0.20 and 
7 percent 
er more than S) kilograms 


gross kilogram _. 0.20 and 7 percent (0.10 and 
10 percent). 
1) gross kilograms.. 0.02 and 7 percent (0.01 and 
5 percent 
otropine (hexamethylene-tetra- 
legal kilogram. 0.20 and 25 percent (0.20 and 
25 percent 
iit Changed from gross kilogram to legal kilogram 
crystals, even when containing 
n water gross kilogram.. 0.10 and 1 percent (0.10 and 
1 percent), 
, containing more than 51 percent 
gross kilogram __ 0.05 and 15 percent (0.05 and 


15 percent 


© frac Modifications consist of addition of underlined 


tions 
preservation and transportatior 

jucts for export Free 
d to include the additi 


I ree 
mn of potherbs and revised to include 


fore 


legal kilogram 0.03 and 13 percent (0.05 and 
25 percent). 
iform Color, and the 


(i underside 
etable 


fiber. legal kilogram. 0.10 and 15 percent 


formerly dutiable under Tariff fraction 7.99.30 


f 


power), dutable at 0.10 peso per gross 


Article 3 carries the now-standard provi- 
sion to the effect that in the case of exports 
made under bond for the surtax prior to the 
effective date of the decree, the Ministry of 
Finance is authorized to apply the reductions 
provided 

The 15 percent export surcharge is levied 
on the official vaiuation or the invoice value, 
whichever is higher, the same basis as for 
the ad valorem duty. 


Er port Pe — TOMATOES: EXPORT SURCHARGE REDUCED 
Fractio Descript HO Published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
22-10) Oats ir i 50 ary 28, 1950, effective the following day, is a 
25-9 prea: pil - Presidential Decree signed February 20, 1950, 
Of an a) granting tomatoes (export tariff fraction 21 
71-21 Leather gloves 80) 44) a 66.66 percent reduction in the 15 per 
79-08 Oil or fat of cacahuananche.....-.-- 80 cent ad valorem export surcharge, according 
re — A hes | eed a t y10 ilo I omen gi) to a report from the United States Embassy 
Sl-11 Articles of bronze, brass and other at Mexico City. 
4-14 Phone —e sohbet abet Article 2 of the decree carries the provision 
86-00 Automotive vehicles for the tr inspot to the effect that in the case of exports made 
tation of goods 80 prior to the effective date of the decree under 
ok Autometts Ais hicles for the transpos -" bond for the 15 per cent surcharge, the Min- 


Article 2 
reduction granted fraction 22 
effective for 90 days from January 19, 1950 


April 3, 1950 


of the decree stipulates that the 
10 shall be 


istry of Finance is authorized to apply the 
reduction retroactively. 

The 15 per cent export surcharge is levied 
; on the official valuation or the invoice value, 


whichever is higher, the same basis as for the 
ad valorem export duty. 


EXEMPTION OF FREE ZONE OF LOWER CALI- 
FORNIA FROM THE JUNE 1949 ImpPpoRT 
PROHIBITIONS EXTENDED: AGUA PRIETA 
GRANTED SIMILAR EXEMPTION 


The exemption of the Free Zone of Lower 
California from the June 1949 Import Prohi- 
bitions has been extended another 30 days— 
from March 4, 1950, to April 4, 1950, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at Mexico City, dated March 6, 1950. The 
Embassy also reported that the free perimeter 
of Agua Prieta has been granted a similar 
exemption for the same 30-day period. 

|For previous announcement of extension, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 6, 
1950. | 


GOLD ImporTs No LONGER SUBJECT TO 
CONTROL OF BANK OF MEXICO 


According to a report of the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City, dated March 3, 1950, 
the Mexican Ministry of Finance has stated 
in a circular signed February 22, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 1, 1950, 
and apparently effective therewith, that the 
importation of gold in various forms no 
longer need be effected through and with the 
prior permission of the Bank of Mexico. 
Through this action coined gold, gold minted 
in the form of money, and gold refined or in 
bars may be imported free of any control of 
the Bank of Mexico. 

This circular, therefore, renders completely 
without effect the decree of April 15, 1944, 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 3, 1944, which gave authority to the 
Bank of Mexico over the importation and 
exportation of gold, refined, or in the form 
of bars or coins or minted in the form of 
money. The exportation of gold has been 
completely prohibited or, in some forms, 
made subject to export permit requirement 
of the Ministry of Finance by a Presidential 
Decree of December 27, 1949, which was an- 
nounced in the February 13, 1950, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

[See also FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 27, 1950, for an announcement of 
a clarification of the decree of December 27, 
1949. ] 


BANANAS: SPECIFIC Export Duty IN- 
CREASED AND AN OFFICIAL VALUATION 
ESTABLISHED 


According to two reports dated January 
25, 1950, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City the Mexican Government has: 
(1) Increased the specific duty on exports of 
bananas from 3.50 pesos (the peso is equiva- 
lent to $0.1156 U. S. currency) to 19.50 pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms (Ministry of Finance 
Circular dated January 16, 1950, published in 
the Diario Oficial and effective on January 
20, 1950), (2) established an official valuation 
on bananas, for purposes of assessing the ad 
valorem duty on exports, of 20 pesos per 100 
gross kilograms (Ministry of Finance Circular 
dated January 16, 1950, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 21, 1950, effective 
January 22, 1950. 

The total duty on Export Tariff fraction 
24-51, “Fresh bananas, whatever the number 
of hands, in bunches or packed in boxes or 
other containers” is therefore: 


1. Specific duty of 19.50 pesos per 100 gross 
kilograms; 

2. Ad valorem duty of 5 percent of the offi- 
cial valuation of 20 pesos per 100 gross 
kilograms or of the invoice value, 
whichever is greater; 

3. Surcharge of 15 percent calculated on 


same amount as ad valorem duty 
charge; 
25 








4. Surtax of 2 pertcent on total of above 
duty charges (specific plus ad valorem 
duty plus surcharge). 
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IncoME Tax Law AMENDED 


Certain modifications of the basic income 
tax law of Mexico were made by a decree of 
December 30, 1949, published December 31 
and effective the following day. Those which 
are of special interest to American firms 
operating in Mexico or planning to establish 
a business there are given below. 

Under paragraph IX bis of article 15, which 
provides for taxation under schedule II of 
the income tax on profits distributed or 
which should be distributed by Mexican 
companies of all kinds or foreign companies 
operating in the country, the following are 
excepted from the above provision because 
they were not considered as profits and, 
consequently, not taxable: (a) Distributions 
made to partners or stockholders due to the 
liquidation of a company or concern, up to 
the amount of capital subscribed by them; 
and (b) the so-called “dividends” of insur- 
ance companies, which are, actually, an ad- 
justment of premius paid. To these two 
exceptions have now been added two more 
by the decree of December 30, 1949: (c) the 
amounts used to form the legal reserve, but 
only to the extent of the minimum reserve 
required by the General Law of Mercantile 
Companies, and the reserves of the extrac- 
tive industries referred to in article 56 of 
the regulations, in the terms of the same 
article; and (d) the amounts which are 
authorized by the income tax regulations 
for reinvestment purposes. 

Paragraph VIII has been added to article 
20 to provide for exemption from income- 
tax liability under schedule II of securities 
issued by corporations and which have been 
approved by the National Securities Commis- 
sion. 

Article 27 is amended so as to permit cer- 
tain persons qualifying for income-tax 
liability under schedule V, i. e., those en- 
gaged in liberal, literary, artistic, and other 
similar professions and those engaged in the 
arts and crafts, whose annual income does 
not exceed 60,000 pesos, to either accept the 
tax rates provided for under article 27, or, 
if they prefer, to be taxed in accordance with 
a new schedule established in the decree 
of December 30, 1949. The tax rates pro- 
vided for in article 27 are on annual taxable 
income, and range from 1.4 percent on taxa- 
ble incomes between 2,000.01 pesos and 
2,400 pesos, to 30 percent on incomes of 
312,000.01 pesos and more. The new alter- 
nate tax rates are as follows: 

Tat 
Annual income (pesos Category (pesos 
55,000.01 to 60,000 la 1, 590. 20 
50,009.01 to 55,000 i 1, 374. 20 
45,000.01 to 50,000 1 1, 162. 20 
41,000.01 to 45,000 44 975. 00 
37,000.01 to 41,000 5a 840, 60 
i 
i 


33,000.01 to 37,000 6 709. 60 
29.000.01 to 33,000 7 5S. 80 
26,000.01 to 29,000 &a 472. 40 
23,000.01 to 26,000 9a 402. 80 
20,000.01 to 23,000 10a 235 0 
17,000.01 to 20,000 lla 270. 80 
14,000.01 to 17,000 12a 208, 40 
12,000.01 to 14,000 13a 158. 40 
10,000.01 to 12,000 l4a 128. 00 
8,000.01 to 10,000 lia 99, 20 
0.00 to 8,000 lia 72. 00 


Article 29, provides that taxpayers qualify- 
ing under schedule I of the income tax, who 
are required to keep a regular set of books, 
must make out an annual balance sheet, the 
date of which cannot be changed without 
previous permission from the Ministry of 
Finance. To this article has been added by 
the decree of December 30, 1949, the require- 
ment that these same taxpayers shall, in addi- 
tion, maintain a set of stub invoice books in 
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the manner and under the terms provided for 
in the income-tax regulations. 

Article 34 bis is modified so as to designate 
the Director of Income Tax as the Govern- 
ment official empowered to resolve disagree- 
ments arising between the taxpayer and the 
tax authorities over decisions of the latter. 

The third paragraph of article 14 provides 
that income of any kind obtained by individ- 
uals or companies from the leasing or exploi- 
tation of immovable property used for fac- 
tories, motion-picture houses, and shows of 
all kinds shall be liable for taxation under 
schedule I of the income tax. This paragraph 
is modified by the decree of December 30, 
1949, to include hotels in the above-men- 
tioned immovable properties, thereby requir- 
ing that income of any kind obtained by 
individuals or companies leasing or exploit- 
ing hotels shall be liable for taxation under 
schedule I of the income-tax law. The in- 
come tax regulation will determine the deduc- 
tions which may be made on the income from 
the above-mentioned immovable properties. 

{[Persons who own copies of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service publication, Vol. VI, 
No. 25, entitled “Establishing a Business in 
Mexico,”” may wish to correct their copies in 
accordance with the foregoing modifications. | 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


December statistics indicate no significant 
decline in the rate of industrial activity in 
the Netherlands, as evidenced by the index of 
production. 

The index of industrial production for 
December was 136, as compared with 140 in 
November, the postwar high, and a 1949 
monthly average of 124.5 (1938=100). Ona 
daily average basis, the index for December 
stood at 136, compared with 137 for Novem- 
ber and 122 in December 1948. 

Figures for specific components of the De- 
cember index (November figures in paren- 
theses) are: Chemical production, 110 (120); 
metal production, 149 (157); building mate- 
rials, 122 (128). However, on the positive 
side the output of public utilities (electricity, 
gas, and water) established a postwar high 
record of 189 in December, compared with 182 
in November. Coal production duplicated its 
postwar record of 91, first attained in March 
1949. 

Coal production amounted to 1,049,000 tons, 
just short of the 1938 monthly average output 
of 1,124,000 tons, as compared with monthly 
averages of 975,000, 919,000, and 842,000 tons 
in 1949, 1948, and 1947, respectively. Decem- 
ber 1949 was the fifth consecutive month that 
production exceeded 1,000,000 tons, indicating 
that the 1949 goal of 12,000,000 tons had 
nearly been reached. 

The index figure of wholesale prices rose to 
306 in December 1949 from 305 in November, 
297 in October, and 295 in September, the 
month in which the devaluation of the 
guilder was decreed. This compares with the 
monthly averages of 281 in 1948, 271 in 1947, 
and 251 in 1946 (1938-39—100); the rise in 
November and December was partly due to 
the fact that many of the price controls 
which were reestablished following devalua- 
tion of the guilder were discontinued shortly 
thereafter. The wage increase of 5 percent, 
effective January 1, 1950, is believed to cover, 
approximately, the increase in the cost of 
living since devaluation. 

Unemployment, including temporarily un- 
employed persons and those on relief work, 
increased to 109,400 on January 31, 1950, from 
88,700 at the year’s end. Although part of 


this increase is attrivutable to seasonal con- 
ditions, the figure at the end of January 1959 
compares with 84,800 a year earlier and 64,800 
on January 31, 1948. Unemployment on 
March 1 was equivalent to 2.75 percent of 
the total work force, compared with 2.23 
percent at the end of 1949. However, unem- 
ployment is not considered an important 
immediate problem. The largest increase in 
unemployment has been among unskilled 
and semiskilled workers and clerical per- 
sonnel as well as in the Government services. 

The national income for 1949 has been 
estimated at 14,200,000,000 guilders, com- 
pared with 12,700,000,000 guilders for 1948, 
11,300,000,000 guilders in 1947, and 4,900,000- 
000 guilders in 1938. 

The announcement of a substantial relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions on imports into the 
Netherlands from Germany follows similar 
action several months ago, of the Western 
German authorities with respect to Nether- 
lands goods. This action will tend to bring 
into balance the trade between the two 
countries, which lately has been heavily in 
favor of the Netherlands. 

Values of both imports and exports in De- 
cember established new all-time highs. The 
value of December exports was estimated at 
433,300,000 guilders and that of the imports 
at 554,400,000 guilders. The ratio of exports 
to imports—78.2 percent—-was somewhat 
under the 883 percent of the preceding 
month but still well in excess of the normal 
prewar average. For 1949 as a whole, this 
ratio was 71.6 percent, a substantial rise from 
the 54.3 percent reached in 1948, but still 
slightly below the prewar annual average. 
Exports to the Western Hemisphere in De- 
cember were valued at only 24,500,000 guild- 
ers, whereas imports from that source 
amounted to 120,600,000 guilders. For this 
segment of trade, therefore, the export- 
import ratio is still very low. For the year 
1949, the adverse trade balance with the 
United States was 767,000,000 guilders in 
comparison with 788,000,000 guilders in the 
previous year, whereas the adverse balance of 
all trade during the same period had declined 
from 2,500,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 guilders. 

The long-awaited and much-discussed 
Public Law Concerning Business Organiza- 
tion, generally referred to as PBO, has been 
signed by the Queen and certain sections 
have already become effective. Under this 
law, the Government will establish a council 
and subordinate bodies in which labor will 
be represented equally with management 
The Government is to delegate to these 
bodies a large part of its planning and regu- 
latory social and economic responsibilities 

The boards to be created under this law 
are to have authority in industrial affairs 
corresponding to that of the Provinces and 
municipalities in administrative matters 
They will be instituted when requested by 
the industries involved and when it has been 
generally agreed that the particular indus- 
trial groups are ready for social and economic 
self-government. The functions of the old 
trade groups and certain other governmental 
and semigovernmental regulatory bodies are 
to be absorbed by these new agencies. The 
purpose of this law is to establish a basis 
upon which management and labor may 
jointly regulate business, under a certain de- 
gree of supervision by the State 

Research in the retail-trade field indicates 
a decline in the demand for the more-expen- 
sive types of consumers’ goods and foresees 
a general decline in consumption. In addi- 
tion, it is observed that at the same time 
that rationing has been removed on practi- 
cally all goods—only coffee and coal for 
household heating are still rationed—the de- 
mand for derationed items has declined be- 
cause the postwar demand for consumers’ 
goods of all kinds has largely been fulfilled. 
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New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 


(Dated February 28, 1950) 


February was marked in New Zealand by 
the publication of ministerial reviews of 
public finance and railway operations, aboli- 
tion of some controls, and other indications 
of the new Government's policy. The Prime 
Minister declared on February 1 that the 
public finances, although providing no cause 
for undue alarm, are in an unsatisfactory 
condition. He stated that the country is 
living beyond its income; the internal defi- 
cit is being met by creating Reserve Bank 
credit without a corresponding increase in 
production and services. He blamed the 
high level of Government expenditure for 
increasing inflation with the resultant 
chronic shortages of labor and materials as 
well as difficulties in the oversea balance of 
payments. As a solution he proposed meas- 
ures to decrease expenditure and encourage 
production, including the postponement of 
less-urgent public works; greater efficiency 
in Government administration; removal of 
taxation and price controls tending to im- 
pede production; and possible oversea loans. 
However, assurance was given that wages and 
social-security benefits would not be reduced. 

Other indications of Government policy are 
statements by various Ministers that the 
Reserve Bank and the Bank of New Zealand 
are to be removed from ministerial control; 
changes are expected in the Social Security 
system to eliminate abuses and stabilize ex- 
penditures; the entire question of subsidies 
on consumer items is to be reviewed; the 
establishment of a Board of Trade is defi- 
nitely contemplated; and some form of im- 
port ‘control is to be continued because of 
the foreign-exchange position. Government 
participation in the establishment of a large 
pulp and paper industry at Murupara is no 
longer intended, inasmuch as the undertak- 
ing is especially suited to private enterprise. 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
in announcing the abolition of price control 
on fish, stated that the action was in line 
with the Government's policy “of relaxing 
price control when supplies of goods had 
increased to the point where the free play 
of competition can be expected to keep a 
check on prices.” Rationing of cream was 
permanently abolished, but price control was 
retained at 8d. a quarter pint. There will 
be no price control on the new potato crop 
next spring; decontrol is expected to encour- 
age planting of a greater area to assure 
sufficient supplies at a reasonable price 

On February 23 all property transactions 
except farm property were exempted from 
price control; they had previously been held 
at 1942 values. Other measures in housing 
policy to become immediately effective in- 
clude an increase in building loans, the sale 
of State houses to tenants for cash or easy 
terms, the sale of new shop sites in State 
housing areas to private traders with prefer- 
ence given to ex-servicemen, and the erection 
of State houses on the basis of open tenders, 
rather than negotiated contracts as in the 
past. The expected effects of decontrol in- 
clude an increase in the number of houses 
Offered and in the subdivision of building 
sites as well as higher sales prices, probably 
Stabilizing at the level of current black- 
market prices. 

A half-yearly survey of the National Em- 
ployment Service reports 30,000 vacancies as 
of last October, an increase of 3,500 over the 
preceding year. A wage increase has been 
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granted to rubber workers and to clerical 
workers in the offices of stock and station 
agents. The National Council of the Fed- 
eration of Labor has adopted a resolution 
stating that if the cost of living rises, the 
Federation will insist on corresponding wage 
and social-security increases. Indications of 
price increases in timber, leather goods, rail- 
way fares; many imports; land, fish, and 
potatoes are that the cost of living will rise. 

The 1949 balance-of-international pay- 
ments shows an excess of payments over 
receipts of £4,600,000 ($16,790,000); for 1950 
a deficit of £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 is esti- 
mated on the basis of import licenses already 
issued. The Reserve Bank of New Zealand’s 
sterling exchange, which has been declining, 
totaled £43,500,000 on February 15 as com- 
pared with £47,088,000 in February last year. 
A gain of £1,200,000 from February 1 to Feb- 
ruary 15 reflects receipts from wool sales. 

A budget deficit of £28,800,000 was an- 
ticipated for the fiscal year ended March 31. 
In September 1949, expenditures were esti- 
mated at £194,040,000 and revenues, £188,- 
980,000. 

Wool prices eased in early February but 
recovered strongly in the latter part of the 
month with strong competition from United 
States, Russian, and Continental buyers. At 
a sale on February 18, fine wools reached 
the highest point ever obtained in Christ- 
church, the highest price being 8434d. per 
pound for merino. It was perhaps the most 
satisfactory sale of fine wools ever held in 
New Zealand, as all main buying points were 
in the market strongly and all sorts of wool 
were in demand. Official estimates of the 
current wheat and oats crops were lower by 
20 percent and 30 percent, respectively, as 
compared with last year’s crops. 

The Australian Trade Commissioner com- 
mended the policy of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment making import licenses transferable 
within the Commonwealth (with the excep- 
tion of Canada) stating that the action 
removed any feeling of discrimination. He 
said that the volume of trade is expected to 
be on an increasing scale as New Zealand is 
a major purchaser of Australian goods and 
Australia will become a major buyer of New 
Zealand primary products within the next 
25 years. Australian interests within the 
last year have invested approximately £1,- 
500,000 in New Zealand timber projects, par- 
ticularly pulp and plyboard. 

The expiration of the import licensing year 
at the end of February has created port 
congestion—Auckland expects to have the 
greatest congestion in the history of the 
water front. The Minister of Customs an- 
nounced that cargo of certain ships will be 
covered by licenses in the event of late 
arrival. 

The Minister of Railways, reviewing the 
finances of the Railway Department, esti- 
mated the operating deficit for the current 
fiscal year at £1,500,000, attributable largely 
to the 40-hour, 5-day work week necessitating 
substantial overtime wage payments, the cost 
of imported coal and fuel oil, and increased 
depreciation charges. The policy of the pres- 
ent Government is that railways should pay 
working expenses and return a reasonable 
amount of interest, approximately 114 per- 
cent, on a capital of £78,800,000, as opposed 
to the Labor Government policy of subsidiz- 
ing losses from the consolidated fund. The 
Government is considering increasing fares 
as well as revising the tariff schedule, having 
due regard for contemporary price trends; 
the electrification of the North Island main 
trunk route; rehabilitation of railway facili- 
ties, including new locomotives and rolling 
stock; and coordination of transport services 
with possible replacement of uneconomic 
rail feeder lines by road services. 


Nigeria 
Exchange and Finance 


AGREEMENT CONCLUDED BETWEEN NIGERIAN 
GOVERNMENT AND UNIYED AFRICA CO, 
REGARDING MINERAL RIGHTS 


An agreement has been concluded between 
the Government of Nigeria and the United 
Africa Co., regarding that company’s mineral 
rights in the Northern Provinces of that 
colony and protectorate, according to a re- 
cent report received from the United States 
Consulate General, Lagos, Nigeria. 

Under the agreement, the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment purchased from the United Africa 
Co. for £1,000,000 all mineral royalty and 
mining rights held by that company in the 
Northern Provinces of Nigeria. These min- 
eral rights, which still had to run 50 years, 
were granted originally in 1901 to the Niger 
Co., the predecessor company, as a compen- 
sation when that company turned over the 
administration of the Northern Provinces 
to the United Kingdom Government. In 
recent years, the United Africa Co., which 
is a subsidiary of Lever Bros. of England, is 
reported to have been collecting royalties 
from its Nigerian mineral rights amounting 
to some £250,000 annually. 


N orway 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated March 2, 1950) 


Debate in the Norwegian Parliament on 
Government economic policy for the forth- 
coming year recorded widespread opposition 
to the proposed export of electric power to 
Denmark. There was also considerable dis- 
cussion on the uncertainty of Norway’s eco- 
nomic future and the allied question of how 
the Government's control policies may be 
reconciled with its participation in interna- 
tional trade and payment liberalization 
movements. These problems were spotlighted 
in the Annual Report of the Governor of 
the Norges Bank, who stressed the increasing 
deficits in balance-of-payments items, the 
likely reduction in ECA assistance, the de- 
crease during the year in Norway’s foreign- 
exchange holdings, and the debts incurred 
by Norway in bilateral trade. From these 
developments he concluded that investments 
and consumption have been too high in com- 
parison to Norwegian resources. In other 
parts of his report the Governor of Norges 
Bank expressed dissatisfaction with the in- 
ternal division of labor, the expansion of 
lending activities of private and Government 
banks, particularly in the field of construc- 
tion, and governmental measures to reduce 
the inflationary threat. He recommended 
that bank credits be controlled. Implicit 
throughout his report was the view that 
measures of social reform must be subor- 
dinated to problems of economic recovery and 
that current living standards cannot be 
maintained if this recovery is to be achieved. 

The national budget, Norway’s annual eco- 
nomic plan, was submitted to the Storting 
during the month. It stressed the failure of 
exports to conform to expectations during 
1949 and the consequent recourse during that 
year to 270,000,000 crowns of the foreign- 
exchange reserves. Use of an additional 164,- 
000,000 crowns of reserves is anticipated dur- 
ing 1950, leaving a balance at the end of the 
year of only 135,000,000 crowns in foreign 
currencies. The deficit in the over-all bal- 
ance of payments for 1950 is estimated at 
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110,000,000 crowns less than in 1949, refiect- 
ing lower scheduled ship contract payments 
and larger shipping earnings. The country 
will continue to rely to a great extent on 
loans and grants from ECA. The national 
budget anticipates a reduction in private 
gross investments from the more than 4,500,- 
000,000 crowns expended in 1949 to 4,300,000,- 
000 crowns. Private consumption, largely 
from domestic sources, is expected to increase 
from 7,800,000,000 to 8,500,000,000 crowns, 
while a decrease in the proportion of savings 
is forecast. Considerable stress is placed on 
increasing exports and curtailing unnecessary 
investments. Other estimates (in millions of 
crowns) compared with 1949 figures (in par- 
entheses) : Net national product, 10,869 (10,- 
483); imports of goods and services, 6,076 
(5,642); exports, 4,946 (4,403). The volume 
of imports for 1950 is placed at 4 to 5 percent 
below that for 1949 and that of exports at 
11 percent above. 

In presenting the national budget, the 
Prime Minister referred to the problem of 
attaining balance in Norwegian foreign econ- 
omy before the expiration of the European 
Recovery Program, again called for restraint 
on the part of workers and consumers, and 
urged cooperation from all political parties. 
At the same time he cited encouraging de- 
velopments during the past year: the ex- 
traordinary high level of employment and 
the 6 percent increase in production. 

The Government revealed that, contrary 
to its previously expressed hopes, cost-of- 
living subsidies for the current fiscal year 
will not be kept within the 600,000,000 
crowns allocated but will probably exceed 
800,000,000 crowns, an all-time high. For 
1950-51 the fiscal budget estimate of 600,000,- 
600 crowns for this purpose is thus far un- 
revised. No decision as yet appears to have 
been reached as to the items on which sub- 
sidies will be removed or reduced. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports (excluding ships) during January, 
paced by increased purchases from the 
United States, exceeded the unusually high 
figure in December 1949 by 1.2 per cent and 
reached 332,000,000 crowns. Imports in Jan- 
uary 1949 were valued at 261,000,000 crowns. 
Imports of animal feed and nonferrous ores, 
metals, and their products rose, and imports 
of fuels and oilseeds and fats decreased with 
respect to the preceding month’s figures. 
The heavy increase in the value of imports 
from the United States was chiefly accounted 
for by the groups “grain and grain products” 
and “nonelectrical machinery, apparatus, 
and parts.” 

Exports (excluding ships) also increased in 
January, reaching a value of 194,000,000 
crowns. The relative increase, as compared 
with the preceding month, was 1 percent 
With the inauguration of operations ir 
Norsk Hydro’s new plant, exports of nitrite 
of lime more than doubled those of the pre- 
ceding month, and fertilizer exports rose by 
11,400,000 crowns. Paper-pulp exports in- 
creased by 7,500,000 crowns, most of the ir- 
crease going to the United Kingdom; exports 
of paper and cardboard and canned goods 
rose, and exports of herring, oilseeds, and 
fats, notably whale oil, dropped below the 
preceding month’s figures. The outstanding 
feature of the distribution of exports by 
countries was the 9,500,000-crown decline in 
shipments to the U.S.S. R. 


TRADE AND PAYMENT AGREEMENTS 


A new agreement with Greece was signed 
at Athens on February 15, effective for the 
calendar year 1950. Estimates of values of 
Norwegian exports and imports under the 
agreement have not yet been made. The 
new commodity lists include shipments of 
dried fruits and sponges from Greece and 
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exports of fish and fish preserves, whale oil, 
cod-liver oil, and herring oil from Norway. 

An agreement with France signed on Janu- 
ary 23 calls for Norwegian exports with an 
estimated value of 15,000,000 crowns and 
French exports of approximately 60,000,000 
crowns. The large import surplus is charac- 
teristic of recent trade between the two coun- 
tries and, according to the Foreign Office, 
is expected to be covered mainly through 
ECA drawing rights. Chief commodities in- 
cluded in the lists attached to the agreement 
include grains for animal feed, textiles, and 
automobiles from France, and fish, whale 
oil, and paper from Norway. 

An agreement with Hungary, to be effective 
until January 31, 1951, was concluded at 
Budapest on January 28. The resulting trade 
is expected to amount to approximately 
9,000,000 crowns each way. Hungarian ex- 
ports include feedstuffs, hemp thread, electric 
insulation material, and various textiles. 
Cod-liver oil, pulp and paper, and other Nor- 
wegian industrial products are included in 
the list of exports from Norway. 


PRICES 


The cost-of-living index on January 15 was 
159, .1 point higher than in the preceding 
month. Prices of fuel and “sundry expenses” 
rose; foodstuffs, chiefly due to reduced egg 
prices, declined by .3 percent. 

The wholesale price index as of February 
15 recorded an increase of .9 percent from the 
preceding month to reach an all time high of 
187.7. The increase was broadly distributed 
among industrial and agricultural commodi- 
ties and may mark the beginning of a post- 
devaluation rise. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Norges Bank's February 22 statement 
shows a further rise in foreign-exchange 
holdings compared with the _ preceding 
month—312,500,000 crowns compared with 
280,600,000. Other principal items, in thou- 
sands of crowns, registered changes com- 
pared with January 23 items (in parenthe- 
ses): Loans and discounts, 54.2 (76.3); cur- 
rency in circulation, 2143.7 (2197); State de- 
posits, 1980.8 (1947.2); other official deposits, 
879.5 (904.3); deposits of Norwegian banks, 
1475.4 (1395.9); deposits of foreign banks, 
296 (289); miscellaneous deposits 48 (64); 
blocked-deposit accounts, 568.7 (574.3). 

Data on private bank operations for De- 
cember (latest available) compared with the 
preceding month are (in thousands of 
crowns): Deposits, 844.3 (869.2); loans, ex- 
clusive of mortgages, 3073 (3051); short-term 
securities and Treasury bills, 3281 (3401). 
For the full year, mortgage loans of private 
banks showed an increase of 247,000,000 
crowns, and holdings of Treasury bills, now 
being retired, dropped by 1,095,000,000 crowns. 
Bank clearings during January amounted to 
1,100,000,000 crowns compared with 1,175,- 
000,000 crowns in December. 


LABOR 


The Labor Directorate forecast that, al- 
though some adjustments are inevitable, 
there will not be any significant changes in 
the full-employment situation in Norway in 
the next 2 years. As of the end of the year, 
unemployment was only 6 per 1,000. The 
national budget stresses the need for 4,000 
additional workers in agriculture, but most 
observers anticipate that the postwar trend 
which involved a shift of 35,000 workers away 
from agriculture is likely to continue. 


INDUSTRY 


Despite an increase in foreign demand for 
paper and pulp products, members of that 
industry express concern over the prospective 
shortage of pulpwood. As of February 15 
only 3,700,000 cubic meters of timber had 
been cut, approximately 70 percent of the 
quantity cut during the same period last 





year and only 66.5 percent of the total for 
the season forecast in the national budget, 
Approximately 27,000 men, 2,000 fewer than 
last year, are employed in this operation, 
which has been hampered in some areas by 
heavy snow conditions. The timber pro- 
ducers had anticipated a price increase of 9 
crowns per cubic meter, but pulp and paper 
producers have refused this concession on the 
grounds that domestic prices fixed by the 
Government for chemical pulp and paper 
for domestic consumption preclude any in. 
creased price for raw materials. 
FISHERIES 

An all-time record was established by the 
herring fisheries this year. The catch is esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 hectoliters valued at 90,- 
000,000 crowns. The previous record was 
established in 1948 with a catch of 4,000,000 
hectoliters. The catch was so enormous that 
shore facilities were unable to handle all the 
fish, despite three-shift operations of 73 fish- 
ing factories, with the result that the Govern- 
ment authorities stopped sea fishing for the 
period February 11 to 19, inclusive, to prevent 
further spoilage. This resultant loss of 
potential foreign exchange has prompted 
increased pressure for enlargement of the 
herring-industry capacity. 

Increased foreign competition is reported 
to have reduced the export potential of Nor- 
wegian fish. With the exception of herring 
oil, the 1949 volume of exports of all types 
of fish and fish products was below that of 
1948. For 1950, however, the national budget 
anticipates a larger catch and higher exports 
than in 1949. 

SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


The freight market was reported to have 
been fairly active during early January. Idle 
tonnage began to accumulate in many areas, 
however, and rates became less firm, though 
no general downward trend was apparent. 
The tanker rate indexes for sterling freights 
fell from 112.7 in December to 108.9 in Janu- 
ary. Dollar freights fell 5.6 points from 84.4 
in December to 78.8 points in January. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR IMPORT PLAN FOR FIRST HALF 
oF 1950 


Norway is planning to license the importa- 
tion of approximately $47,270,000 worth of 
goods from the United States during the first 
§ months of the calendar year 1950, states a 
dispatch dated March 2, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Oslo. This compares with 
actual imports from the United States valued 
at $65,000,000 during the same period of 1949. 

The import plan, which should not be con- 
strued as a commitment on the part of the 
Norwegian Government to license the im- 
portation of the stated amounts of goods, 
takes into account both normal dollar 
earnings and receipts from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. The principal 
products on the import prospectus include 
bread grains, iron and steel products, petro- 
leum products, and machinery. A detailed 
break-down of the plan, giving the individual 
products involved and the dollar amounts 
tentatively allocated to each main group, has 
been published by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in its Small Business Circular 
No. 67, copies of which can be obtained from 
the Field Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The actual importation of most of the 
goods on the import list will be in the hands 
of private Norwegian import firms, normally 
under quotas based upon their imports of 
the products concerned during the period 
1937-39. 

[Up-to-date lists of Norwegian importers 
in various lines are available through the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices.] 
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Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated March 3, 1950) 


The over-all economic situation in Pakis- 
tan during February was not characterized 
by any significant changes. The trade dead- 
lock and general economic impasse with In- 
dia remains unsolved, while the Government 
is attempting to conclude a series of trade 
treaties by which it is hoped that Pakistan’s 
trade can be rechanneled to reduce to a mini- 
mum its dependence upon India. The Gov- 
ernor General, in his annual address before 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
Pakistan, declared that Pakistan is not look- 
ing for means to attain “absolute economic 
independence from India. Pakistan seeks to 
divorce politics from trade and to ensure 
itself that it will not be embarrassed by es- 
sential supplies being intermittently denied 
to it in support of political objectives.” 

It was announced in February that about 
20,000 more bales of jute moved through 
Chittagong in January than during the pre- 
ceding month. Total freight movements 
through that port during January amounted 
to more than 121,000 tons or 12 percent over 
the preceding month, thus maintaining a 
slow but steady rate of progress in the ad- 
ministration of Chittagong’s limited facili- 
ties. 

Pakistan’s exports through Karachi on 
private account to countries other than Indla 
rose from 19,300,000 rupees in January 1949 
to 37,100,000 rupees in January 1950. Ex- 
ports to India, however, declined from 41,- 
200,000 rupees to 2,000,000 rupees in value. 
Imports from India were correspondingly 
reduced, and there was a decrease in imports 
from foreign countries from a January 1949 
level of 63,700,000 rupees to 48,700,000 rupees. 
For the 10 months ended January 1950, the 
adverse balance of trade through Karachi, 
on private account, was valued at 60,500,000 
rupees with India and 229,700,000 rupees 
with the rest of the world, against adverse 
balances of 101,900,000 rupees and 37,800,000 
rupees, respectively, in the corresponding 
1948-49 period (1 rupee=$0.30). In other 
words, the balance with India is somewhat 
less unfavorable, whereas large imports from 
Europe and America have made the balance 
with those countries considerably more ad- 
verse. Comparable trade figures for East 
Pakistan are not yet available. 

Cotton prices continue to decline. At the 
end of February they ranged from 70 to 75 
rupees per maund (82.28 pounds) as against 
77 to 86 rupees at the end of 1949. However 
prices are still slightly above American 
parity, but quality is stated to be below 
American standards. The official estimate of 
the 1949 wool clip is about 26,000,000 pounds, 
of which 21,243,000 pounds were exported. 
Of that amount, 6,670,000 pounds were 
shipped to the United States, which repre- 
sents approximately one-half of the amount 
taken during 1948. It is believed, however, 
that through other channels, such as the 
Liverpool auctions, and reexports from Syria 
and Cyprus, substantial additional quanti- 
ties of Pakistan wool came to the United 
States. 

Bilateral trade agreements were concluded 
with Western Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
under which Pakistan agrees to export food 
and agricultural products, raw cotton, raw 
jute, and hides and skins. Pakistan would 
import from these countries machinery, 
fabrics, tires and tubes, and other manufac- 
tured articles. It was noted in connection 
with the conclusion of these agreements that 
during the year 1948-49 Pakistan enjoyed a 
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favorable balance of trade with Western Ger- 
many to the extent of 26,450,748 rupees and 
with Czechoslovakia to the extent of 
13,500,215 rupees. It is understood that pre- 
liminary discussions between Pakistan and 
Switzerland regarding a bilateral trade agree- 
ment have begun and that Hungary, Austria, 
and Belgium have made approaches to that 
end. 

Of potential value to Pakistan was the lift- 
ing of the trade ban with South Africa. The 
primary purpose of this decision, according to 
a Government communiqué, was “to create 
the right atmosphere and a contribution to- 
ward the settlement of the vexed question of 
the rights of the people of Indo-Pakistan 
origin domiciled in the Union of South 
Africa.” Simultaneously with this an- 
nouncement an ad hoc diplomatic mission 
departed for Capetown for tripartite talks 
with South African and Indian officials. An 
immediate advantage of this development 
may be the procurement of a reasonably de- 
pendable source of coal supply. Pakistan’s 
coal problem still remains unsolved since the 
Indian embargo on that commodity was im- 
posed in December 1949. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching develop- 
ment in February from a long-term point of 
view was the passage by the East Bengal As- 
sembly of the East Bengal State Acquisition 
and Tenancy Bill which replaces the 150- 
year-old feudalistic land-tenure system in 
that Province. The Act empowers the State 
to acquire large holdings over a period of 10 
years and to redistribute them to the actual 
cultivators. Another significant develop- 
ment is the Constitution of the Pakistan 
Tariff Commission, of which Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 
currently Joint Secretary of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, will be chairman. The 
commission is charged with reviewing the 
country’s entire tariff structure, which was 
taken over from India, and with making ap- 
propriate recommendations not only with re- 
spect to general policy but to specific appli- 
cations by industry for tariff protection. 
Basic policy enunciated in connection with 
the organization of the commission holds 
that before a tariff is recommended, the in- 
dustry to be benefited shall be established 
on sound lines and conducted with reason- 
able efficiency, that it is calculated in due 
course to outgrow the need for protection, 
that the industry is “essential to the security 
or the economy of Pakistan,” and that pro- 
tection in each instance shall not be incon- 
sistent with the treaty obligations of 
Pakistan. 

Other noteworthy developments include 
the beginning of construction work on the 
multipurpose Kotri Dam near Hyderabad, 
Sind; the proposed establishment of a Gov- 
ernment-financed Industrial Development 
Corporation to supplement inadequate pri- 

yate investment in basic industries; and the 
appointment of a high-level cottage indus- 
tries advisory committee to consider measures 
to be taken for the revival and promotion of 
those industries. 

A considerable reduction in the local staff 
of the British-owned Burmah Oil Co. was 
announced early in February. The lay-off 
was attributed to the curtailment of pros- 
pecting operations. Shortly thereafter the 
company announced the abandonment of its 
test-drilling project in Lakhra, Sind, after 
having expended about £1,000,000, and having 
encountered nothing but hot water at a 
depth of 12,666 feet. 

Several United States Government missions 
visited Pakistan during February. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture 
were concerned with marketing and distribu- 
tion aspects of foodstuffs. Representatives of 
SCAP held conferences with senior officials 
of the Ministries of Agriculture, Economic 
Affairs and Industries. Of principal interest 
with respect to the SCAP delegation were 


exploratory talks regarding the possible pur- 
chase by Japan of portions of the wheat and 
cotton surpluses of Pakistan against ship- 
ments of machinery. However, there have 
been no indications as yet that Japan will 
pay the current premium prices for those 
commodities. A third mission was inter- 
ested in making a preliminary determination 
of Point Four projects which might be under- 
taken in Pakistan, particularly in the fields 
of agriculture and public health. 

A British industrial mission also arrived 
in February. The announced terms of refer- 
ence of that mission was to “explore and 
report to the United Kingdom Government 
on steps which may be taken to assist the 
flow of trade in both directions between 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom, and par- 
ticularly in the way in which the United 
Kingdom industrial and commercial inter- 
ests could assist further in the planning and 
execution of schemes which Pakistan has 
under consideration for the economic devel- 
opment of the country and expansion of its 
trade.” 

Finally, an International Bank mission 
arrived to confer with officials of the Govern- 
ment on Pakistan’s current economic and 
financial situation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw ImporT-LIcENSE FORMS 


A new system of issuing import licenses, 
which is designed to correct certain difficul- 
ties which have existed in the past, has re- 
cently been inaugurated by the Government 
of Pakistan, a notice from Karachi states. 

Import licenses will be issued on specially 
printed license forms on which fixed mone- 
tary values will be printed. Each form will 
be of a different color, according to the value. 
When issued, each license will bear an official 
seal, and will be dated by a machine. 

In addition to an impori license, ezch 
licensee will receive a “category card” the 
same color as his license. Whenever a ship- 
ment of goods is received, the licensee must 
make a record of it on this card, which he 
snust then have endorsed by a customs officer 
at the port of entry. The category card must 
accompany each new application for an im- 
port license, and the category in which an 
applicant’s new license will be placed will 
depend on his utilization of previously 
granted import licenses. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated March 3, 1950) 


Commercial activity in Asuncion during 
the month of February showed a consider- 
able decline from the level in late 1949. De- 
creased commercial transactions have been 
caused principally by mounting difficulties 
in obtaining foreign exchange with which to 
purchase merchandise abroad for the replen- 
ishment of depleted stocks of consumer 
goods. Local banking institutions report an 
increased demand for credits with which to 
finance construction of buildings for resi- 
dence and business occupancy. Primarily 
because of fear of further inflationary cur- 
rency trends, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the conversion of liquid assets into 
tangible holdings capable of retaining a 
more fixed value. 

Payments for imported merchandise dur- 
ing February were on the basis of sight or 
time drafts against receipt of merchandise 
and presentation of documents. Delays of 
from 2 to 24, months are being encountered 
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in effecting payments for authorized imports 
from the United States. The Bank of Para- 
guay continued its policy of refusing to issue 
letters of credit, except in unusual cases, 
and the scarcity of virtually all types of 
foreign exchange continued to be a critical 
problem. Until exportable crops such as cot- 
ton and tobacco are marketed, little relief 
from the present situation is contemplated. 

Commercial and payments agreement be- 
tween Paraguay and the Netherlands, signed 
at Asuncion on January 30, provides that 
the two countries will undertake the annual 
exchange of merchandise in the amount of 
1,000,000 guilders. Paraguay will make avail- 
able to the Netherlands agricultural com- 
modities including the following items: 
Quebracho extract, hides and skins, wood, 
cotton, tung oil, palm and palm-kernel oil, 
and essence of petitgrain and palo santo. 
The Netherlands will ship to Paraguay prin- 
cipally manufactured items which include 
iron and steel manufactured items, electrical 
supplies, agricultural machinery and tools, 
motors and precision instruments, household 
articles, chemical and pharmaceutical items, 
and tires and tubes. (A similar agreement 
was announced as having been signed be- 
tween Paraguay and the Government of 
Western Germany. However, the terms of 
the accord have not yet been made public. 
It is understood that the Paraguayan eco- 
nomic mission now in Europe is contem- 
plating the negotiation of accords with 
Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain.) 

Farm crops continued to benefit from ade- 
quate rains and generally favorable growing 
conditions during February. With prospects 
for a rather early harvest if present condi- 
tions continue, the Ministry of Economy has 
established minimum prices for a number 
of commodities with the understanding that 
the harvests would be taken over by the 
Paraguayan Government if the crops could 
not be sold on the commodity markets. The 
Government guaranteed a minimum price 
for raw cotton of the 1949-50 harvest, placed 
at the cotton gins, at from 2.50 to 7.50 guar- 
anies per 10 kilograms, depending on the 
quality of the product. The price of corn 
was established at from 0.18 to 0.22 guarani 
per kilogram delivered at the mills. The 
minimum price for rice, delivered at the mills 
in Asuncion, was fixed at 2.60 to 4.20 
guaranies per 10 kilograms, while the 1949— 
50 tobacco crop, depending on the particular 
grade, was pegged at from 6.50 to 8.50 
guaranies per 10 kilograms. 

The capitalization of the Corpacion Para- 
guaya de Carnes (CORPARCAR), a com- 
bined Government and private corporation 
for the sale and distribution of meat, has 
been raised from 5,000,000 guaranies to 10,- 
000,000 guaranies through the sale of shares 
to cattle owners. This step has been taken 
to improve the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion, especially in view of recent shortages of 
beef. Authorization has been granted to 
compile an official cattle census, fix prices of 
meat, and establish quotas for the sale and 
distribution of cattle for slaughter on a mu- 
nicipal basis throughout the country. Viola- 
tors of the regulations established by the 
CORPARCAR are subject to prosecution. In 
order to limit the spread of hoof-and-mouth 
disease and other communicable livestock 
diseases, serums have been imported from 
Argentina and are being distributed to the 
cattle ranchers. 

The Internal Revenue officials report that 
income-tax receipts for the month of Janu- 
ary 1950 were 715,221 guaranies, an increase of 
approximately 200,000 guaranies over receipts 
for the month of January 1949. The general 
index of the cost of living for a worker’s 
family increased in January to 661 from 643 
in December 1949 (base 1938=—100). Al- 
though statistics for February are not yet 
available, it is believed that the inflationary 
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trend continued during the period under 
review. 

As of February 1, 1950, the Bank of Para- 
guay reported that note circulation within 
the country was in the amount of 89,163,000 
guaranies, as compared with 63,788,000 guar- 
anies on the same date in 1949. Foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Bank of Paraguay 
on February 1, 1950, were reduced to 10,260,000 
guaranies, as compared with 17,559,000 guar- 
anies on February 1, 1949. Most of the for- 
eign exchange held is believed to be either in 
Argentine pesos or United States dollars. 

The exchange rates as established by the 
decree-law of November 5, 1949, continued 
unchanged. 


Philippines 
AIRGRAM FR MU.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated March 1, 1950) 


Early estimates of Philippine foreign trade 
in 1949 have been revised by the Bureau of 
Customs. The latest tentative figures, in 
thousands of pesos (1 peso= $0.50), with final 
figures for the two preceding years, are as 
follows: 


Philippine Foreign Trade 
I f 
Imports I ports nj 
1947 1, 022, 701 531, 097 101, 4 
1448 7 1, 136, 410 628, 410 108, OOK 
1949 ‘ 1, 190, 753 021, 258 HOY, 495 


The imbalance in trade has _ steadily 
mounted, increasing 36 percent in the last 
two years. 

Data released by the Central Bank show 
that the bank’s international reserves de- 
clined from $400,000,000 on December 31, 
1948, to $225,000,000 on December 9, 1949, the 
date of imposition of exchange controls. The 
reserves, increasing to $230,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, declined to $221,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 31, 1950. The last figure does not in- 
clude a considerable backlog of applications 
for exchange to cover amounts owed for goods 
received by firms dealing on open account 
prior to the imposition of exchange controls. 

United States Government expenditures in 
the Philippines in 1949 amounted to $310.- 
000,000, compared with $417,000,000 the pre- 
vious year, according to Central Bank fig- 
ures. The bank estimates that United States 
disbursements in 1950 will total $260,000,000 
to $265,000,000. Estimated exports in 1950 
plus United States expenditures may total a 
maximum of $525,500,000. To this may be 
added approximately $60,000,000 for remit- 
tances of immigrants, water- and air-trans- 
portation earnings, and other dollar incomes 
which might bring 1950 foreign-exchange 
receipts to a total of $585,500,000, according 
to the bank’s computation. Such an amount 
however, would be $10,500,000 less than the 
value of 1949 imports and far short of the 
total of imports and payments for trans- 
portation, insurance, and other outward 
remittances. 

During the past month, notwithstanding 
efforts on the part of the Import Control 
Board to relieve port congestion and delays 
by authorizing release against bond of goods 
arriving without proper import licenses, and 
of goods in port as of January 25, provided 
they were charged against 1950 quotas, im- 
ports continued to pile up at the docks 
Many importers have not been willing to 
post bond because the value of their mer- 
chandise held at the docks would exceed 
quotas they expected to receive. Not until 
well into February were any 1950 quotas 
issued. 

Effects of exchange and import controls are 
becoming apparent as prices rise. The index 
of the Bureau of Commerce, based on 150 
selected commodities with 1941 as 100, stood 





at 226.96 for the week ended January 21 ang 
at 230.08 for the week ended February 1], 
The postwar low was recorded on October 29, 
1949, when the index was 219.23. Commod. 
ities showing recent marked price increases 
include canned milk, potatoes, and Kerosene, 
The cost-of-living index for the average 
Manila wage earner’s family, computed on 
the base of 1941 as 100, reached 334.9 for the 
week ended February 4, compared with qa 
postwar low of 329.6 in December 1949. 

The price of 1 ounce of refined gold has 
increased from 108 pesos when free trading 
in gold was resumed on January 16, 1950, to 
117 pesos on February 16. .(One peso 
$0.50. ) 

Early in February coins became scarce, as 
hoarding them for their metal content began, 
Many small retail stores refused to give coins 
in change, insisting that the buyer either pay 
in coins or buy a full peso’s worth of mer- 
chandise. A _ bill providing penalties for 
hoarding of coins was passed by the Senate. 

The budget message submitted to Congress 
on February 7 showed that from fiscal year 
1945 through 1949 the excess of expenditures 
over normal income amounted to 538,000,000 
pesos. Of this a total of 179,000,000 pesos 
was covered by United States Government 
refunds of taxes levied on Philippine com- 
modities, particularly the processing taxes 
on sugar and coconut oil, and 120,000,000 
pesos by an RFC budgetary loan from the 
United States, with the balance obtained 
from other special payments and loans. 

The 1951 budget as submitted by the Presi- 
dent called for a total outlay of more than 
344,000,000 pesos The deficiency bill for 
1949 submitted at the some time and a sup- 
plemental 1950 bill called for 12,000,000 and 
55,000,000 pesos, respectively Income in 
fiscal 1951, after apportionment of certain 
revenues to local governments, was estimated 
at 390,000,000 pesos. This includes an over- 
draft of 45,000,000 pesos from the Central 
Bank and 98,000,000 pesos to be raised by 
unspecified additional taxation 

Although the general food situation con- 
tinues favorable, with rice and corn stocks 
ample and vegetables, fruits, and other food 
products in good supply, the Government has 
launched a food-production campaign. This 
is in anticipation of an expected tightening 
of the food situation during the coming 
months because of import restrictions. A 
5-year agricultural program to cost an esti- 
mated 500,000,000 pesos is being planned by 
the Department of Agriculture 

As of January 29, 1950, all except 3 of the 
28 sugar centrals were grinding About 
222,586 short tons, or 28 percent of the esti- 
mated output for the 1949-50 crop, had been 
produced. Exports of both copra and coco- 
nut oil in January exceeded figures for the 
same month last year, with shipments of 
copra amounting to 36,728 long tons and of 
oil to 2,766 tons. 

Inspected abaca in 1949 aggregated 524,586 
bales of which 462,080 were exported. Both 
figures represent reductions from the pre- 
ceding year. Output of other fibers also 
declined substantially. 

Tobacco shipments in 1949 amounted to 
5,104 metric tons in leaf equivalent, com- 
pared with 2,846 tons in 1948, but still con- 
siderably below normal Production of 
canned pineapples, on the other hand, 
reached an all-time high in 1949, with ex- 
ports totaling 46,086 metric tons, or about 
two and a half times as great as the largest 
prewar shipments 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw EXCHANGE POLICY ADOPTED IN 
REGARD TO IMPORTS 


Recommendations of a special committee 
to limit disbursements of dollars for imports 
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jn 1950 to actual receipts of dollars from 
exports, from United States payments and 
expenditures in the Philippines, and from 
other inward remittances was approved by 
the Cabinet on February 21, 1950, reports the 
United States Embassy in Manila. 

Also approved by the Cabinet was the 
committee's priority list in allocation of dol- 
lar exchange, covering imports to be given 
preference in distribution of available funds. 
The list is composed of articles considered 
essential for the common welfare and for 
strengthening the Philippine economy, and 
includes imports in the following categories 
and for the purposes listed: Food; shelter; 
clothing; medicines and medical supplies; 
education; for increasing exports; transpor- 
tation; and “for other industries.’ Deter- 
mination of each specific item in the 
schedule of disbursements and allotments 
of dollars for each item will be made by the 
Central Bank. The list as approved by the 
Cabinet is intended only as a guide. Avail- 
able details concerning the list may be 
obtained from the Far Eastern Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE REGARDING SUB- 
JECTS COVERED BY CENTRAL BANK NOTI- 
FICATIONS TO AUTHORIZED AGENTS NOs. 
1-29 


Through March 3, 1950, the Central Bank 
has issued a total of 29 notifications to its 
authorized agents. Each Field Office of the 
Department of Commerce has been advised 
of the subject matter covered in the notifica- 
tions and can supply interested persons with 
such information. Full details regarding the 
provisions of notifications other than notifi- 
cation No. 10, however, are available only 
from the Far Eastern Branch of the Depart- 
ment which may be contacted directly or 
through Field Offices 


CENTRAL BANK NOTIFICATION TO AUTHOR- 
IZED AGENTS No. 27 ISSUED REGARDING 
DECEMBER 9, 1949, DEBTS FOR IMPORTS 
ON OPEN, BRANCH, AND/OR CONSIGNMENT 
ACCOUNT 
On February 18, 1950, the Central Bank 

issued Notification to Authorized Agents No 
27, under terms of which the Exchange Con- 
trol Department will issue licenses to im- 
porters to enable partial settlement of their 
debts as of December 9, 1949, incurred in con- 
nection with imports on open, branch, and/or 
consignment account. In calculating the 
amount of exchange to be licensed there 
will be deducted from amounts owed on De- 
cember 9, all amounts paid in settlement 
since that date. Licenses will then be issued 
to cover 10 percent of the net balance. 

The notification does not apply to indebt- 
edness of Philippine corporations to their 
agencies and branches abroad. Specific ap- 
plication to make payment for such indebt- 
edness must be filed with the Exchange 
Control Department. 


CENTRAL BANK NOTIFICATION TO AUTHOR- 
1zED AGENTS No. 10, AS AMENDED, EN- 
TITLED PAYMENTS FOR IMPORTS, AMENDED 
FURTHER 


Section ITI (A) of Central Bank Notifica- 
tion to Authorized Agents No. 10, as 
amended, was revoked on February 10, 1950. 
Announcement was made on that date that 
importers thereafter desiring to make pay- 
ments on accounts covering goods contracted 
for, in transit inland, afloat, or in docks 
prior to December 9, 1949, outside their 1950 
monthly allotments of exchange would be 
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required to obtain a license from the Ex- 
change Control Department. 

Originally, it was provided in notification 
No. 10 that authorized agents could sell ex- 
change for payment of import bills in con- 
nection with goods aforementioned without 
specific approval of exchange-control au- 
thorities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL AMENDMENTS 


Copies of the texts of Executive order 301, 
describing the authority of the Import Con- 
trol Commissioner and Import Control Office, 
and Republic Act 423, extending the Import 
Control Law (Republic Act 330) to April 30, 
1950, are available, together with previously 
announced Executive orders and Import 
Control Board circulars, from the Far East- 
ern Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Department's 
Field Offices. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM PHILIPPINE IMPORT- 
QuoTA LIMITATIONS 


Philippine import controls were modified 
by Executive order 302, issued February 14, 
and amending section 2 of Executive order 
297. Order 302 widens the range of articles 
permitted entry ex-quota, as follows: 

“Articles or materials included in Appendix 
‘A’ (Executive Order 295) which are neces- 
sary for the operation of locally established 
industries and THOSE NEEDED IN CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS COVERED BY RE- 
HABILITATION CONTRACTS, FINANCED 
PARTLY OR WHOLLY BY WAR DAMAGE 
FUNDS, as determined IN EACH CASE by the 
Import Control Board, shall not be subject to 
the percentage reduction fixed in Appendix 
‘P’, but the manufacturer OR CONTRACTOR 
shall apply for import permit therefor.” 

According to unofficial announcements in 
the Manila press, the Import Control Board 
also has approved individual applications 
for ex-quota importations of motorboats for 
commercial purposes; technical equipment; 
laboratory and chemical supplies for schools 
and universities; white cement for local 
manufacture of tiles; photographic goods for 
use of newspaper publishers; insulation 
boards, homasote and celotex for construction 
work: ramie textiles produced abroad from 
Philippine raw materials; textiles for use in 
the embroidery industry; materials for use 
of foreign missions; and equipment, ma- 
terials, and supplies for the local production 
of a moving-picture scenario based on 
guerilla activities. 

Denied by the Import Control Board, for 
the reason that comparable substitutes were 
available locally, were applications for ex- 
quota imports of steel windows, 23,000 pairs 
of shoes for the Philippine Army, and Vir- 
ginia and burley leaf tobacco. 

The Cabinet, in recent meetings, author- 
ized exemption from exchange controls as 
well as from import controls, of shipments 
of necessary construction materials not 
available in the Philippines, and strictly 
military materials for the use of the Philip- 
pine armed forces. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE 


Investigations and proposals made in con- 
nection with recent hearings before the 
House Special Committee on Price and Im- 
port Controls, have reportedly been sum- 
marized in a draft proposal. Unofficially, it 
is reported the committee will advocate un- 
restricted entry of rice, milk, flour, canned 
salmon, sardines, corned beef, medicines, and 
used garments beginning July 1, 1950, offset 


by absolute prohibition of certain unrevealed 
commodities. Other provisions reportedly 
include total control over all imported arti- 
cles, with a policy cf permitting entry of 
heavy revenue-producing items to prevent 
the dislocation of Government financing and 
tax collections. 

No agreement has been reached as yet re- 
garding the extent of licensing power of the 
Exchange Control Department of the Central 
Bank and the present Import Control Board. 


ORDERS PLACED THROUGH INDENTORS IN 
1948 ACCEPTABLE AS BASES FOR 1950 
QUOTAS 


In its bulletin No. 8 of January 30, 1950, 
the Import Control Office announced that 
where orders, during 1948, were placed 
through indentors, and the indentors paid 
the corresponding taxes on behalf of the 
importers; and in cases where the banks 
financing the transactions are willing to 
furnish certifications as to the volume of 
such importations, the Import Control Board 
will offer no objection to accepting such cer- 
tifications as bases for 1950 quotas. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


PROPOSED SWEDISH GOVERNMENT BUDGET 
FoR 1950-51 


The Swedish budget proposal for 1950-51 
provides for an over-all budget deficit of only 
189,000,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.19), states 
a dispatch dated January 28, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Stockholm. This 
deficit is considered negligible in view of 
Sweden’s gross national product of about 
29,000,000,000 crowns. 

Since 1938, Sweden has been operating on 
a dual budget system, under which the over- 
all budget is divided into two separate units— 
a working budget and a capital budget. The 
working budget, which under the reform of 
1937 must be cyclically balanced, comprises 
receipts from taxes, fees, social-security con- 
tributions, fines, and net earnings on in- 
vested State capital funds, against expendi- 
tures for current departmental expenses, 
service of the national debt, and contribu- 
tions to the capital budget to cover losses 
on unproductive investment. Under the 
budget proposal for 1950-51, the working 
budget calls for total receipts of 5,138,500,- 
000 crowns against total expenditures of 
4,766,700,000 crowns, leaving a working 
budget surplus of about 372,000,000 crowns. 
Most expenditure items are expected to in- 
crease over the 1949-50 fiscal year, with the 
principal increases coming in pensions and 
child grants, education, and communica- 
tions. The amount set aside for import price 
subsidies (now in effect for cotton and hides) 
may be substantially increased before the 
end of the budget period if the recent de- 
valuation should result in undue import price 
increases and the Riksdag should decide to 
broaden the subsidy program. The slight 
increase in anticipated working budget re- 
ceipts in comparison with those of the cur- 
rent fiscal year is due to expected increases 
in direct tax collections and in certain non- 
tax receipts. 

The capital budget covers expenditures of 
a long-term investment nature, financed by 
certain funds, other than current earnings, 
from State enterprises and other capital 
funds, appropriations from the working 
budget, the working budget surplus, and 
bond issues. The total outlay under the 
proposed capital budget is stated as 878,700,- 
000 crowns, against which there are expected 
to be funds available, without borrowing, to 
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an amount of 689,800,000 crowns (including 
the 372,000,000 surplus on the working bud- 
get). The resulting over-all budget deficit, 
as stated above, is only 188,900,000 crowns, 
which is equal to only $36,500,000. 


Union of 
South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFIED TEXTILE ITEMS, SEWING Ma- 
CHINES, BOOKS, AND PERIODICALS: SOFT- 
CURRENCY IMPORT CONTROLS LIFTED 


Governmental licensing controls on the 
importation from soft-currency countries of 
various textile products, needles, sewing ma- 
chines, books, and periodicals have been lifted 
in the Union of South Africa by an official 
notice published in the Government Gazette 
on March 8, 1950, and effective as from that 
date. 

The complete list of the items affected by 
the new announcement, arranged by tariff 
item numbers, is listed below. Many of the 

—items are those used in the textile and 
clothing industry in the Union. 


Tariff item No. Description 

ex 61 (d) .... Kaffir sheeting of a free-on-board cost 
not exceeding 2s. per square yard. 

. Single-ply yarns of cotton and flax, for 
manufacturing purposes ,not bleached, 
colored, dyed, mercerized, or other- 
wise processed. 

(6) (iii)_... Cotton yarns, single-ply or otherwise, 
not bleached, colored, dyed, or 
further processed than mercerized, 
for manufacture into sewing threads. 

(c)..--.--- Yarns n. e. e., of wool, artificial wool, 
or rayon, or mixtures thereof, and 
yarns made from reworked wool or 
from shoddy except cotton shoddy. 


ex 66 (6) (ii) __- 


ex 73 (i) (b)_.-. Needles. 

ex 73 (3) -....-. Cotton yarns other than those provided 
for under item 66 (6) (ii) above. 

ex 76_- ; .. Piece goods: 


(In the ease of piece goods exceeding 
30 inches in width, yard shall mean 
36 inches by 30 inches in width and 
the free-on-board price shall be calcu- 
lated proportionately to the width.) 

(a)_._._.___.. Cotton (woven or knitted) with or 
without rayon or other materials, 
containing 50 percent or more by 
weight of cotton, the free-on-board 
price of Which does not exceed 4s. 6d. 
per yard. 

(Piece goods containing 50 percent 
of cotton and 50 percent of rayon shall 
be deemed to be of rayon.) 

Ser Woolen (woven or knitted) containing 
more than 50 percent by weight of 
wool or hair, or Woo] and hair mixed: 

(i) Worsteds of a free-on-board 
price not exceeding 13s. 6d. 
per yard. 

(ii) Other (excluding worsteds) of a 
free-on-board price not exceed- 
ing 8s. per yard. 

(Wedsorst are defined as fa- 
brics made from fibers which 
have been carded or prepared, 
combed and spun on worsted 
machinery, and which contain 
wool in the stated proportion. 

(c) (i Woven rayon piece goods containing 50 
percent or more by weight of rayon, 
of a free-on-board price not exceeding 
5s. 5d. per yard. 

(c) (iv) Woven piece goods (other than of cot- 
ton, wool, hair silk, rayon and jute, 
hemp and hessian bagging and sack- 
ing) of a free-on-board price not 
exceeding 5s. 5d. per yard. 


(d) . Knitted piece goods of a free-on-board 

price not exceeding 2s. 6d. per yard. 

ex 80___. Sewing, knitting, embroidery, and 
crochet threads, yarns, and twists. 

ex 140 Sewing machines, not being industrial 


machinery, of a free-on-board cost 
not exceeding £11 10s. each, and 
needles therefor. 

ex 284 Books, printed, and printed music and 
periodicals, n. e. e., and which are not 
foreign unauthorized prints of any 
British or Union copyright work the 
importation of which is prohibited, 
or which are not advertising matter 
elsewhere enumerated; but excluding 
(a) magazines and periodical publica- 
tions of a class or kind embracing 
detective, sex, western, love, and true 
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Tariff item No. Description 


or confession stories; (b) publications 
commonly known as ‘‘comics’’ and 
(c) back numbers of al] magazines and 
periodical publications shipped on a 
date more than 2 months from the 
date of issue. 


ex 296 (€ Printed envelopes in which paper 

dressmaking patterns are imported. 

(k) ._. Paper dressmaking patterns with 
printed instructions. 

ex 335 . Plain paper patterns for dressmaking; 


flax yarns other than those provided 
for under item 66 () (ii) above. 


Note: The yarns provided for under items 66 (0) (ii), 
66 (c), 73 (3), and 335 above shall only be imported for the 
manufacture of piece goods for the making of clothing, 
and before exemption from the production of permits 
shal! be allowed declarations to this effect shall be re 


quired to be furnished by the importers on the relative 


bills of entry at the time such yarns are cleared through 
Customs. 


The Government's action of March 8 is the 
latest in a series of recent import-control 
relaxations over soft-currency goods, and, no 
doubt, reflects the Government's conviction 
that the country’s improved soft-currency 
balance-of-payments position make _ pos- 
sible an increased volume of soft-currency 
imports. The new announcement, however, 
marks the first time since the introduction of 
blanket licensing controls on all goods in 
June 1949 that certain soft-currency goods 
have been decontrolled entirely. 

(Announcements of recent significant 
changes in the import and exchange control 
system in the Union of South Africa were 
published tn ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 24 and December 12, 1949, and Janu- 
ary 16 and February 27, 1950. A mimeo- 
graphed memorandum summarizing the 
status of controls in the Union through the 
end of January 1950, entitled “Summary of 
Import Control Regulations—Union of South 
Africa,” dated January 1950, is available on 
request to the British Commonwealth 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any of the Department's 
Field Offices.) 


United States 
otf Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Indonesia during December 
1949 totaled 485,200 metric tons valued at 
133,357,000 guilders (US$35,096,000), ' as com- 
pared with November imports of 175,818 
metric tons valued at 111,753,000 guilders 
(US$29,409,000). The volume increase of 
December over November imports was mainly 
accounted for by large petroleum imports, the 
December tonnage amounting to 391,482 tons 
(88,917 tons during November). Imports of 
other merchandise increased by only 6,817 
tons, from 86,901 tons to 93,718 tons. By 
value, textiles (piece goods, yarns, sarongs, 
gunny bags) represented 17.4 percent of total 
December imports (23,192,000 guilders); pe- 
troleum products, 16.7 percent (22,314,000 
guilders); machinery, engines, and the like, 
11.3 percent (15,075,000 guilders); rice, 3.5 
percent (4,674,000 guilders); flour, 2.2 percent 
(2,907,000 guilders); other foodstuffs, to- 
bacco, and beverages, 3.4 percent (4,513,000 
guilders); pharmaceuticals and dyes, 1.9 per- 
cent (2,554,000 guilders); and roofing mate- 
rial and structural steel, 1.2 percent (1,647,- 
000 guilders). Details are shown in table 1. 
1Conversion rate: 1 guilder—US$0.263158. 
The statistical data contained in this article 
refer to the Federal territories as known prior 
to December 27, 1949, and, therefore, do not 
include data for the Republican areas. 
These are not known. 





Total recorded imports during 1949 (pre. 
liminary figures) amounted to 2,850,075 
metric tons valued at 1,427,636,000 guilders, 
an increase of 48.1 percent by volume and 259 
percent by value over 1948 imports of 1,924. 
110 tons valued at 1,134,300,000 guilders. 


TABLE 1.—IJndonesia: Imports, December 
1949 
Weight | Value 
Item (metric | (000 
tons) | guilders) 
Total 485,200 | 133, 357 
Petroleum products S91, 452 22,314 
Textiles 4, 125 23, 192 
Rice &, 456 4, 674 
Flour 6, 312 2, 907 
Other foodstuffs, beverages, and 
tobacco 3, 632 4,513 
Machinery, engines, and appara- 
tus 3, BY 15, 075 
Pharmaceuticals and dyes 207 2, f54 
Roofing material and structural 
steel 1,818 1, 647 
Other 65, 273 56, 481 
Indonesian exports during December 


amounted to 713,193 metric tons valued at 
169,247,000 guilders (US$44,539,000). Rub- 
ber exports accounted for 23.6 percent by 
value of the total; petroleum products, 203 
percent; tobacco, 13.8 percent; copra, 9.2 
percent; palm oil, 7.7 percent; tin, 6.2 per- 
cent; tea, 5.6 percent; and various other 
products, 13.6 percent. 

The cumulative total (preliminary) for 
exports during the year amounted to 7,637,- 
297 metric tons valued at 1,449,341,000 guild- 
ers, an increase of 47.3 percent by volume 
and 39.3 percent by value over 1948 exports 
of 5,185,315 tons valued at 1,040,388,000 
guilders. Petroleum products ranked first 
among exports during 1949, with 28.2 percent 
of the total, followed by rubber, 24.0 percent; 
tin, 11.7 percent; copra, 10.7 percent; palm 
oil, 6.2 percent; tea, 3.7 percent; and tobacco, 
3.3 percent. Details are shown in table 2. 
TABLE 2.—Indonesia: Exports, December 
1949 and Year 1949 


December 1049 1949 
Item W . rai , , 
eight Value | Weight Value 
(metric OO) (metric (000 
tons) guilders) tons guilders) 
Potal 713, 193, 169, 247'7, 637, 297 1, 449, 34] 
Rubber 47,309 40,011 406, 861 $47, 824 
Petroleum — prod- 
ucts 53.5, 060 $4, 344 5, 68Y, 607 409, 440 
Pobacco 1, WO" 23, 434 6, 627 47, 210 
Copra 28,125 15,603 316,016) 155, 661 
Palm oil 15,140) 12,981 101, 861 &Y, 813 
Tin ore and metal 1,944 10,498 31,110 169, 116 
Tea 3, 813 0, 491 24, 036 53, 091 
Kapok 1, 346 2, 204 8, 235 13, 585 
Sugar 5, 140 1,790 41, 601 16, 422 
Cinchona bark 173 , 223 2, 50S 6, 733 
Rattan 1,779 913 21, 048 10, 156 
Coffee 226 172 5,031 &, 585 
Pepper 40 14 2, 808) 9, 653 
Hides and skins 104 192 1, 853} 6, 895 
Other , 70, 708 15,632 978,005) 105, 187 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


New foreign-exchange regulations, designed 
to counteract the adverse developments re- 
sulting from the depreciation of the internal 
value of the Indonesian guilder, became effec- 
tive March 13, 1950. Major features of the 
new regulations are as follows: 

As heretofore, Indonesian exporters will be 
credited, in Indonesian guilders, at the official 
buying rate of exchange, with the counter- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Commerce. Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Exports of motor vehicles from Canada 
decreased to 17,469 passenger cars and 12,147 
trucks in 1949, from 27,277 passenger cars 
and 20,901 trucks in 1948. Exports of auto- 
motive parts were valued at $10,752,295 in 
1949 and $15,339,688 in 1948. 

Passenger-car exports, by value Classifica- 
tions, in 1949 (1948 figures in parentheses) 
were as follows: 12 (288) units valued at 
$500 or less; 11,815 (22,070) units, $501 to 
$1,000; and 5,642 (4,919), more than $1,000. 
Truck oversea shipments included 5,049 
(9,316) units of 1-ton or less capacity and 
7,098 (11,585) units of more than 1-ton. 

Australia, the leading market for Canadian 
motor vehicles in 1949, took 8,440 passenger 
cars and 3,904 trucks. The Union of South 
Africa ranked second with 4,336 passenger 
cars and 2,970 trucks 


IMPORTS INTO CHILE 


Automotive imports into Chile totaled 
4,110 passenger cars and 2,013 trucks and 
busses in 1949. The United States was the 
leading country of origin, with 3,641 pas- 
senger cars and 1,682 trucks and busses, 
followed by the United Kingdom, with 364 
passenger cars and 129 trucks and busses 


PRODUCTION OF FIRST DANISH CAR 


Production of the first Danish car is ex- 
pected in 1950. A model of the car, built 
by a Danish automobile distributor, was to 
have been exhibited at the automobile ex- 
hibition held in Copenhagen from February 
24 to March 5, 1950. The builder hopes to 
be able to sell the car at 9,000 to 10,000 
crowns (1 crown = $0.145, United States cur- 
rency). 


PASSENGER CARS To BE MANUFACTURED AT 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 


A passenger car of the DKW type F9 will 
be produced by Auto Union G. m. b. H. at 
Dusseldorf, Germany, in the near future 
During the first stage of the plant’s produc- 
tion, 45 passenger cars will be manufactured 
daily. 

Auto Union has been manufacturing 
trucks in increasing numbers at Ingolstadt in 
Bavaria. Enough additional capital has been 
assured to cover financial requirements at 
Dusseldorf for 7 or 8 months. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN HAITI; IMPORTS 


Motor vehicles in operation in Haiti on 
January 1, 1950, numbered 4,630, including 
3,124 passenger cars, 1,083 trucks, 340 busses, 
3 truck trailers, and 80 motorcycles, com- 
pared with a total of 3,979 on January 1, 
1949. About 99 percent of the vehicles in 
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operation on January 1, 1950, were of United 
States manufacture. 

The number of passenger cars imported 
increased to 436 in 1949 from 418 in 1948. 
The number of trucks decreased to 236 from 
354. Late in 1949, 6 imported modern busses 
were put into service. 


PLANS TO PROVIDE TRANSPORT FACILITIES 
FOR BomsBay, INDIA 


Small three-seat taxicabs and two-seat 
auto-rickshaws started operation in Bombay, 
India, during February 1950, states the local 
press. Permits will be issued for 200 auto- 
jinrickishas and 300 small taxicabs in carry- 
ing out the Government’s plan to provide 
cheaper and adequate transport facilities for 
the city of Bombay. An additional 200 small 
taxicabs may be added to the fleet later. 

A plant for the assembly of six busses a 
day is under construction at Kurla, Bombay. 


DIESEL BUSSES TO REPLACE OTHER UNITS, 
BOMBAY, INDIA 


A fleet of new 45-passenger Diesel busses 
to replace existing 30-passenger units is 
planned by the Transport Department of 
the Madras (India) government. The bodies 
for the busses will be bullt at the Govern- 
ment factory at Chromepet. 


REGISTRATIONS IN SWEDEN; IMPORTS 


New registrations in Sweden totaled 13,888 
passenger cars, 7,695 trucks, and 867 busses 
in 1949 compared with 14,957 passenger cars, 
9,427 trucks, and 949 busses in 1948. Swed- 
ish-manufactured vehicles ranked first in 
1949 new registrations with 4,460 passenger 
cars, 3,749 trucks, and. 824 busses. United 
States makes totaled 1,815 passenger cars, 
1,564 trucks, and 29 busses and British makes, 
3,137 passenger cars, 1,524 trucks, and 7 
busses. 

Swedish imports decreased to 6,373 pas- 
senger cars and busses, 2,208 trucks, and 
367 chassis in 1949 from 8,545 passenger cars, 
4,137 trucks, and 956 chassis in 1948. In- 
creased imports from the United Kingdom 
and France are expected in 1950, as a re- 
sult of a decision of the Swedish Government 
to permit the imports of motor vehicles from 
those countries. The 1950 import quotas for 
motor vehicles have been fixed at 40,000,000 
crowns (1 Swedish crown =$0.193 U. S. cur- 
rency) from tne United Kingdom and 22.- 
000,000 crowns from France. 


NEW TYPE DELIVERY TRUCK BUILT IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE, U. K. 


A prototype of a new British light front- 
wheel-drive delivery truck built by Lloyd 
Cars, Ltd., Grimsby, Lincolnshire, England, is 
being tested. 

The Licyd passenger-car chassis and com- 
ponents, with some modifications, were used 
in building the truck which is equipped with 
a 60-cubic-foot light-alloy body. It has a 
two-cylinder, two-stroke gasoline engine 
with a single charging cylinder which de- 
livers a fuel-air mixture to the crankcase. 
The truck has a chain-driven three-speed 
synchromesh gear box with steering-column 
control. 
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Beverages 


PORT-WINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Port-wine production for the 1949 vintage 
was fixed by the Portuguese Minister of Econ- 
omy through the Port Wine Institute at 
Oporto at the equivalent of 14,300,000 liters 
(1 liter= 1.0567 quarts). This compares with 
16,500,000 liters authorized for the vintages 
of the three previous years. Production dur- 
ing each of the past 4 years, without restric- 
tions, could have amounted to about 
82,500,000 liters. 

The restrictive production schedules were 
caused by the fact that producers and ex- 
porters had built up large stocks over the 
past 4 years in the erroneous belief that post- 
war export demand would be heavy. 

The port-wine growers association known 
as the Casa de Douro, at Regua, extended 
credits on a wide scale to many producers 
in 1949, because of the heavy investments 
some individual producers had in stocks from 
previous years. 

Exports of port wine in 1949 totaled 
24,979,687 liters, according to the Port Wine 
Institute of Oporto, as compared with 
17,864,393 liters in 1948. Port-wine ship- 
ments in 1949 were valued at about 
$12,800,000, only a small percentage of which 
went to dollar areas. It is believed that 
between 6 and 7 percent of the total value of 
all Portuguese exports in 1949 was port wine. 
There was a marked increase in port-wine 
exports to Denmark, France, and Great 
Britain. This is accounted for by trade 
agreements signed by Portugal during the 
year with those countries providing for the 
reciprocal exchange of products and cur- 
rency-exchange facilities. The quota restric- 
tions have been lifted in Great Britain on 
port wine from Portugal. About 50 percent 
of all port wine exported from Portugal now 
goes to the British Isles, a position held by 
that market just prior to World War II. 

The port-wine industry is important in the 
national economy of Portugal. Through re- 
strictions on production and the negotiation 
of trade agreements, the Government has 
helped to liquidate large stocks of wine ac- 
cumulated since the war. 

The port-wine trade is optimistic and 
hopes that with continued Government as- 
sistance, the industry will be at the prewar 
normal within the next 2 years. 


U. K.’s Hops SITUATION 


Production of hops in England in 1949 was 
estimated by the Hops Marketing Board at 
250,202 hundredweight, as compared with 
273,337 hundredweight in 1948. 

Hops consumption has dropped because of 
the decline in beer production and consump- 
tion. In the first 11 months of 1949 beer 
production amounted to 23,800,000 bulk bar- 
rels, a decline of 7 percent from the 25,600,000 
barrels produced in the same period of 1948. 
The decline was even greater when compared 
with production in early postwar years. The 
price reduction of 1d. per pint early in 1949 
appears to have had little effect on consump- 
tion. 
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Official data are not yet available on hops 
consumption in 1949, but some indication 
may be derived from the estimate of market 
demand for English hops of the 1949 crop. 
This amounted to only 247,500 hundred- 
weight as compared with an estimated 278,- 
000 hundredweight in 1948. Market demand 
refers to hops handled by the Hops Marketing 
Board; it excludes hops grown by brewers for 
their own use, unless registered with the 
board, but includes some exports and stock- 
piling by brewers. 

The hops trade in the United Kingdom now 
refers to a “world shortage of hops.” The 
shortage is largely attributed by the British 
trade to increased brewing operations and 
higher gravity brewing in Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other countries. Devaluation 
has improved the competitive position of 
English hops exporters but the world short- 
age is considered to be a primary factor. 

In the last half of 1949, exports of hops 
amounted to 20,898 hundredweight as com- 
pared with 15,572 hundredweight in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, an increase of 
about 34 percent, according to Trade and 
Navigation accounts. These exports included 
shipments by Guinness of the United King- 
dom to Guinness of Ireland. 

Inquiries for hops are being received from 
all parts of the world. Special efforts are 
reported being made to sell to the hard-cur- 
rency countries, and shipments have been 
sent to the United States, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Canada. Shipments also have been 
made to Czechoslovakia because Czech hops 
have been sold at high prices to the United 
States (about £50 per hundredweight), and 
cheaper replacements have been obtained 
from the United Kingdom. However, Czech 
brewers are said to be not entirely satisfied 
with English hops. 

Imports of hops are now limited by agree- 
ment between the Brewers’ Society and the 
Hops Marketing Board to not more than 1,000 
hundredweight unless special supply condi- 
tions prevail. Imported hops are used pri- 
marily for lager-type beers. Imports from 
July to December 1949 amounted to 321 hun- 
dredweight as compared with 6 hundred- 
weight in the same period of 1948. These 
hops were obtained from Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. Under the limitations covering 
imports, the demand for imported hops in 
1950 will not exceed 1,000 hundredweight un- 
less extraordinary conditions prevail. More- 
over, imports probably will be obtained en- 
tirely from soft-currency areas. 


Chemicals 


OXYGEN COMPANY To BUILD PLANT AT NEW 
TORONTO, CANADA 


British Oxygen Canada, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
British Oxygen Co. Ltd., London, will erect its 
first plant in North America at New Toronto, 
Canada. The cost of the plant and equip- 
ment is estimated to exceed $1,000,000. Op- 
erations are scheduled to begin in 1951. 


SULFuURIc-ACID DEMAND AND OUTPUT, 
Bavaria, GERMANY 


Superphosphate producers in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, reduced output in December 1949 be- 
cause of an anticipated drop in demand, 
owing to the shortage of cash among farmers. 
Consequently, demand for sulfuric acid de- 
clined in December and output decreased. 


DENMARK’S SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION 


The supply of calcium nitrate in Denmark 
in the 1949-50 season is expected to be about 
270,000 metric tons, all to be imported from 
Norway. Consumption in 1948-49 was 47 
percent above the prewar level. Imports of 
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sodium nitrate from Chile in 1949-56 are 
expected to total 80,000 tons. 

Total use of nitrogenous materials in the 
1948-49 season was 293,000 tons, compared 
with a prewar average of 235,000 tons. Over- 
all consumption in 1949-50 probably will be 
about 50 percent greater than before the war. 


GREECE’S IMPORTS 


In the period January—November 1949 
Greece imported 121,800 metric tons of chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products (excluding 
dyes, paints, and tanning extracts), valued at 
97,300,000,000 drachmas. (For statistical 
purposes, the Ministry of National Economy 
converts foreign currencies at the official rate 
of 5,000 drachmas to US$1.) 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The fertilizer situation in Taiwan, China, 
improved gradually in 1949; consumption, 
however, was only slightly more than half the 
prewar annual rate. 

Imports of fertilizers in 1949 totaled 147,965 
metric tons. 


INDIA’S TRADE 


India’s imports of chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines in the first half of the fiscal year 
which began April 1949 were valued at 100,- 
000,000 rupees. Exports of these materials 
totaled 32,000,000 rupees. (One rupee= $0.30, 
United States currency, until September 19, 
1949, and $0.21 since that date.) 


HUNGARY'S FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 


Under the Five Year Plan, production of 
fertilizer in Hungary is scheduled by 1954 to 
increase to four and one-half times as large 
as the present output. It is also planned to 
convert 100,000 yokes of land into a produc- 
tive area. (One yoke=1.07 acres.) 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


Indonesia imported 45,000 metric tons of 
fertilizers, valued at 11,188,000 guilders, in 
1949. Imports of these materials in 1948 
totaled 27,990 tons, worth 6,€99,000 guilders 


IRAQ’S IMPORTS 


In the first half of 1949, Iraq imported 2,765 
metric tons of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, valued at 364,970 dinars. (One 
Iraqi dinar= $4.03, United States currency.) 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF PLANT IN ISRAEL 
To BE INCREASED 


A fertilizer and chemical plant in Israel 
which began operations in the fall of 1949 
has purchased additional equipment to in- 
crease the production capacity of superphos- 
phate from 18,000 metric tons annually to 
70,000 tons. A proportionate increase in 
sulfuric-acid capacity will be provided 


PRODUCTION INDEXES, ITALY 


The production indexes of the Italian 
chemical industry in December 1949 (pre- 
liminary figures) were as follows (November 
figures in parentheses): General, 84 (86.1); 
industrial chemicals, 95.4 (93.8); fertilizers 
and pesticides, 88.1 (90.2); and miscellaneous 
chemicals, 70.4 (75.5). 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LACQUER SOLVENTS AND 
ETHER, RUMANIA 
A factory at Oradea, Rumania, is experi- 
menting in its laboratories with the manu- 
facture of a series of chemical products. 
They include lacquer solvents and ether 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION INDEX 


The production index of the Japanese 
chemical industry in 1949 averaged 80.5 





monthly (1932-36=100). It was 91.7 in De. 
cember. Among products showing increased 
output were ammonium sulfate, calcium cy- 
anamide, sulfuric acid, and hydrochloric 
acid. 


FARMER'S F'ERTILIZER ALLOCATIONS, JAPA 
N 


Farmers in almost all prefectures in Japan 
had received 100 percent of their fertilizer 
allocations by the end of December 1949. 
They obtained 627,015 metric tons of nitrog. 
enous materials and 547,760 tons of super. 
phosphates. Deliveries of potash averaged 
99 percent of the available supply of 86,900 
tons. 


TESTS OF Top DRESSING OF SOILs, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Extensive tests of aerial top dressing of 
soils were made in New Zealand in 1949, un- 
der the supervision of interested Government 
departments and the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force. These experiments were enthusiasti- 
cally supported by farm groups. 

As a result of the success of the prelimi- 
nary trials, two planes capable of carrying 
several tons of superphosphate have been 
ordered 


SwIss EXportTs OF CoAL-TarR DYES AND 
SYNTHETIC INDIGO 


Switzerland’s exports of coal-tar dyes and 
synthetic indigo dropped to 212,200,000 
francs in value in 1949 from 260,100,000 in 
1948 (One Swiss franc= $0.23, United 
States currency.) Losses in Eastern Euro- 
pean markets, which were first apparent in 
1948, were more severe in 1949 


INDUSTRIAL-CHEMICAL FRODUCTION, 
TURKEY 


Production of industrial chemicals by 
plants controlled by the Sumer Bank, Tur- 
key, in 1949 was as follows, in metric tons 
(1948 figures in parentheses): Caustic soda, 
1,145 (1,261); hydrochloric acid, 610 (302); 
sulfuric acid, 11,300 (8,141); and superphos- 
phate, 8,650 (5,570). 


U. K.’s CoPppER-SULFATE PRODUCTION 


The United Kingdom's production of cop- 
per sulfate averaged 3,626 long tons monthly 
in 1949. The peak monthly output was 5,884 
tons in March. The monthly average in 
1948 was 2,501 tons. 


Coal 


DECLINE IN COAL PRODUCTION IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Coal output in New South Wales, Australia, 
in 1949 amounted to 10,737,000 long tons. 
Production losses from the 7-week coal strike 
which ended on August 16 and manpower 
shortages in 1949 kept production substan- 
tially below the 1948 total of 11,721,400 tons. 
However, of the total output, the quantity 
produced by strip mining increased from 
1,254,000 tons in 1948 to 1,351,000 tons in 
1949. 


STOCKS OF COAL ACCUMULATING AT FRENCH 
(INCLUDING SAAR) MINES 


Stocks of coal at mines in France, includ 
ing the Saar, have grown to such an extent 
that certain small mines were shut down 
for a day in January until stocks could be 
disposed of to make room for the ever- 
growing output. Stocks on February 4, 1950, 
totaled 831,084 tons, compared with 190,534 
tons a year earlier. 

Only inferior grades were affected, princi- 
pally because of the reduced buying by 
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Electricité de France, which is relying mory 
and more on hydroelectric output during the 
rainy season. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Provisional statistics on coal production 
during the first 11 months of 1949 show an 
output of 2,641,857 tons, compared with 
2,550,493 tons in the like period of 1948; 1949 
total output was estimated at approximately 
2,800,000 tons. 

Imports of coal in 1949, chiefly for use by 
the railways, were estimated at 88,260 tons, 
about 26,000 tons more than 1948 imports 
and a closer approach to the goal of 100,000 
tons officially announced for each of the past 
2 years. More than two-thirds of the 1949 
imports came from South Africa and the 
remainder from the United Kingdom. Coal 
supplies in general more adequately met 
domestic needs than was the case in the pre- 
ceding year. 


PLANNED IMPORTS INTO SWEDEN FROM 
POLAND 


In recent negotiations, Swedish importers 
and the Polish State Coal Syndicate fixed the 
Swedish imports of Polish coal during the 4- 
month period February through May 1950 
between 650,000 and 750,000 metric tons. Ac- 
cording to the Swedish press, this is a con- 
siderable reduction from the 1,000,000 tons 
delivered during the preceding 3-month pe- 
riod 


SouTH AFRICAN COAL FOR SWEDEN 


In December 1949 the Swedish State Rail- 
way Administration received the first ship- 
ment of 9,600 tons of large steam coal from 
the Union of South Africa. The landed price 
was 62 crowns ($11.98) per metric ton, com- 
pared with 85 crowns ($16.43) for Polish coal 
of comparable grades. The African price Was 
about 15 crowns ($2.90) per ton under the 
British price. 

Because of its relatively low cost, interest 
in the African coal is shown by private Swed- 
ish importers, who have been offered 2,000,000 
tons for delivery within 2 years 


EKleetrieal 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


GENERATORS INSTALLED AT HYDROELECTRIC 
STATION, MEXICO 


Installation of the four 13,000-kw. genera- 
tors at the new hydroelectric station of Nueva 
Compania Eléctrica Chapala at Colimilla near 
Guadalajara, Mexico, is reported to be nearly 
completed. The construction superintend- 
ent expects that two generators will be in 
operation by July 1950. 


INSTALLATION OF TURBO-GENERATOR UNITS 
APPROVED, ITALY 


A project for the installation of two 50,000- 
kw. turbo-generator units and related equip- 
ment in the Piacenza (Italy) plant of Societa 
Edison has been approved by the ECA, it was 
announced in Washington and Rome 

The new equipment will replace two 11,000- 
kw. generators which were installed in 1927— 
28. 

The project involves ECA dollar financing 
of $9,923,000, including $600,000 for ocean 


freight. Local currency costs of equipment 


April 3, 1950 


and services to be purchased in Italy are esti- 
mated at the equivalent of $4,006,000. The 
company expects to obtain the lire in the 
Italian capital market. 

This is the third project approved by ECA 
for the Edison company. Each of the earlier 
applications covered a 50,000-kw. unit for 
installation at the company’s Genoa plant. 
ECA funds approved for these two projects 
amounted to $12,169,000. 

The need to supplement Italy’s hydroelec- 
tric system with additional steam capacity 
has been emphasized during the past 2 years 
because low rainfall periods have resulted in 
critical power situations. The Italian Gov- 
ernment’s program for the construction of 
steam-power stations entails a total capacity 
of 1,100,000 kw. The Edison company’s share 
in the thermal program covers the installa- 
tion of steam-power-generating units with a 
total capacity of 400,000 kw. Of this total, 
100,000 kw. is covered by the two earlier proj- 
ects, 100,000 kw. by this project, ana 200,000 
kw. by the “Vigevano” project which has not 
yet been considered by ECA. 


NEW THERMAL POWER-PLANT OPERATING, 
SPAIN 


Equipment in the new thermal electric- 
generating station at Puentes de Garcia 
Rodriguez, Province of La Coruna, Spain, 
consists of two Sulzer radiation-type boilers 
and two Esler Wyss turbines which form two 
generating units of 16,000-kw. capacity each. 
This equipment was supplied by Brown 
Boveri at Basel, Switzerland. 

The main transformers were supplied by 
Metropolitan Vickers of England, and the 
auxiliary transformers were produced by Gen- 
eral Elétrica Espafiola, Madrid. 

The boilers operate at 555 pounds per 
square inch and have a normal capacity of 
123,000 pounds of steam per hour and a maxi- 
mum capacity of 159,000 pounds of steam per 
hour. Two of the boiler feed pumps are op- 
erated by 350-hp. electric motors; a third is 
operated by a 700-hp. turbine. 

The turbines operate at 3,000 revolutions 
per minute and are of the condensing type; 
the direct connected alternators have a Ca- 
pacity of 20,000 kv.-a., 0.8 power factor, 16,000 
kw., 50 cycles, 6,500 volts. 

The main transformers have a capacity of 
20,000 kv.-a. and step up the voltage from 
6,500 to 65,000 volts. 

Lignite from local deposits will operate 
the plant. 


ITALY’S POWER-EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Allocation of $12,253,000 of European Re- 
covery Program funds for construction of 
two power plants—one at Naples and one at 
Civitavecchia—near Rome was announced on 
February 15 by the ERP Mission to Italy. 

This sum, equivalent to more than 7,500,- 
000,000 lire, will be supplemented by smaller 
amounts of lire from Italian sources to build 
a 60,000-kw. steam-power station at Naples 
and one of similar capacity at Civitavecchia. 

These two plants represent about one- 
tenth of the new steam-power capacity 
which is programmed for Italy in the next 
4 years as a means of lessening the country’s 
dependence on hydroelectric capacity. Fac- 
tories are forced to slow down part time in 
dry seasons. 

At the beginning of the European Recovery 
Program, all but 8 percent of Italy’s power 
production was hydroelectric. Steam capac- 
ity, unaffected by droughts, will have been 
increased to 25 percent of the hydroelectric 
capacity at the end of the current expansion 
program. 

By the end of the ERP period the power- 
expansion program will have more than 
doubled the power-production equipment 
existing at the end of the war and will have 
increased production by 75 percent above the 


level for 1941, which was the best prior to 
ERP. In 1941 about 21,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 
of electricity was produced. Approximately 
one-third of this equipment was knocked out 
by bombings, shellings, and sabotage. In 
1948 repair to war damage was completed 
and enough new equipment was added to 
bring production to 2,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 
above the 1941 figure, or a total of nearly 
23,000,000,000 kw.-hr. New equipment to be 
added will bring production in 1953 to about 
36,000,000,000 kw.-hr. 

The expansion schedule is divided into two 
parts. A national program is to be financed 
by Italian companies with ERP assistance. 
This calls for the addition of 2,636,000-kw. 
hydroelectric-power capacity, 1,370,000-kw. 
steam-power capacity, and 278,000-kw. capac- 
ity at volcanic steam plants at Larderello. 
These additions can generate approximately 
13,000,000,000 kw.-hr. annually. A supple- 
mentary hydroelectric expansion program 
calls for the addition of 2,326,000-kw. capac- 
ity, which should bring total increased pro- 
duction after 1953 well above the 36,000,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. goal. 

ERP dollar aid for the new power plant at 
Civitavecchia is $6,610,000. The total cost 
will be equivalent to $11,628,000. ERP dollar 
aid for the Naples plant is $6,143,000. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


Work has been proceeding on the contract 
drawings and specifications for the Geyhan 
River project and on the preliminary studies 
and layouts in connection with the Gediz 
River watershed survey. The site of the pro- 
posed dam on the Gediz River near Adaar, 
about 100 kilometers east of Izmir, would re- 
sult in an installed electric-power capacity 
of from 50,000 to 75,000 kw. At present, no 
plans exist with respect to financing this 
project. The Geyhan dam would be located 
about 6 to 8 kilometers above Adana with 
installed capacity of about 60,000 kw. 

The Provincial Bank (Iller Bankasi) ex- 
tended credits for some 20 small municipal 
electric-power plants during 1949 and intends 
to finance some 40 additional such plants in 
1950. These plants generally range in size 
from 50 kw. to 3,000 kw. 

Detailed plans are being prepared by a 
United States engineering firm in connection 
with the erection of a 154-Kv. power trans- 
mission line from the Catalagzi plant to Is- 
tanbul, via Adapazari and Izmit. It is 
planned to start location surveys early in the 
spring of 1950 and construction work as soon 
thereafter as possible. This line will permit 
the use of the surplus power now available 
at Catalagzi in centers of short supply, and 
eventually will form the basis of a grid 
planned for northwestern Anatolia. 

The Turkish Government has requested 
$5,582,000 in the 1949-50 ECA program for the 
projected 80,000-kw. hydroelectric plant at 
Sariyar on the Sakarya River, near Nallikan. 
Contract drawings and specifications have 
been completed, but further design work is 
being held pending final approval of the 
project. Several American engineering firms 
have been active in preparing the necessary 
engineering and economic studies. 


DEMAND FOR DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS, 
VENEZUELA 


The quantity of distribution transformers 
needed to meet future requirements in Ven- 
ezuela is yet undetermined, but the demand 
is expected to decrease in 1950 because of 
reduced purchases by the petroleum com- 
panies. Although this will reduce the total 
demand, the various utility companies are 
going ahead with expansion programs. In 
the Caracas district the electric-power com- 
panies will install in 1950 a total of 25,000 
kv. a. which will be equal to about 600 units 
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of all sizes. One utility company already 
has contracted to place 98 percent of its orders 
for transformers in the United States. United 
States products may encounter competition 
from Swiss and especially Italian transform- 
ers which are being offered at 40 to 50 per- 
cent less than United States transformers. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


BrAZIL’s COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


The Brazilian 1950-51 coffee crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 14,650,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. 

The National Coffee Department estimated 
the 1949-50 export crop at 14,413,620 bags. 
By December 31, 1949, 14,405,545 bags had 
reached ports, according to official statistics, 
and reliable unofficial statistics indicated that 
shipments totaled 15,027,983 bags at the end 
of January 1950. It seemed reasonably cer- 
tain in mid-February that total dispatches of 
the 1949-50 crop, ending June 30, 1950, would 
amount to between 15,500,000 bags and 
16,000,000 bags. 

At that time the unofficial estimate of the 
1949-50 dispatches was 15,675,000 bags, while 
the official National Coffee Department esti- 
mate of “exportable production” was 14,413,- 
620 bags. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil in December 
1949, amounted to 1,398,507 bags. The de- 
crease was expected in view of high prices and 
the heavy exports of the preceding months. 
Of the total, 899,270 bags went to the United 
States, 103,699 bags to Belgium, and 80,194 
bags to Italy. 

Unofficial statistics of exports in January 
1950 are placed at 1,043,850 bags, the lowest 
monthly total since July 1947. The low vol- 
ume is generally attributed to the use in con- 
suming countries of stecks built up during 
the period of rising prices in October and 
November 1949. These exports reduced the 
total supply for export on February 1, 1950, 
to about 9,600,000 bags. It was expected that 
if exports reached the average of 1,300,000 
bags per month during the ensuing 5 months 
the total carry-over at the end of June 1950 
would be about 3,000,000 bags. 


CuBa’s COFFEE PRODUCTION 


Cuban coffee production in the 1949-50 
season is estimated at 613,445 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds), 3314 
percent larger than the preceding crop and 
the largest on record. If domestic consump- 
tion continues at the 1948-49 level, it is 
expected that there will be a small surplus. 
The Government, however, reportedly does 
not intend to authorize exportation of the 
surplus despite growers’ wishes. 


VENEZUELA’S CACAO-BEAN EXPORTS 


Exports of cacao beans from Venezuela in 
1949 were 25 percent less than shipments in 
the preceding year. A total of 13,518 metric 
tons were exported in 1949 as compared with 
17,913 tons in 1948. Nevertheless, 1949 ex- 
ports were only 10 percent less than the av- 
erage for the 5-year period 194448. 

Of the total exports in 1949, 66.1 percent 
went to the United States as compared with 
73.3 percent in 1948 and 75.6 percent in 1947. 
The diminishing importance of the United 
States as a market for Venezuelan cacao 
marks the gradual return to the prewar pat- 
tern, when the United States took less than 
half of cacao exports from Venezuela. 
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Fish and Products 


FIsH CANNERIES IN AZORES HAVE GoopD 
YEAR 


Since 1929 the fish-canning industry of the 
Azores Islands has been growing steadily, 
and in postwar years canned fish has ranked 
second only to embroideries in the value of 
exports to the United States. 

Although the fish canneries have not 
reached the normal prewar production of an 
estimated 1,500 metric tons annually, the 
1949 output of about 1,000 metric tons valued 
at $1,000,000 was approximately double that 
of 1948 and the best since the war. There 
are five large and six small canneries in the 
Islands, the principal ones on Sao Miguel and 
Terceira. They employ about 1,200 fishermen, 
60 motor launches, and a number of smaller 
craft. In addition to tuna, the canners also 
pack small quantities of bonito, mackerel, 
pilchards, and sardines when available. 

Canned fish is exported from the Azores 
principally to Italy, the United States, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and, toa limited extent, 
Brazil. After World War II, the United States 
was the leading market until 1949 when 
canned tuna from the Azores apparently met 
serious competition from Japanese and Peru- 
vian tuna. Exports of canned fish, chiefly 
tuna, to the United States reached a postwar 
high of 666,482 pounds in 1947, declined to 
431,695 pounds in 1948 and to only 147,948 
pounds in 1949. Data on other exports are 
not available. However, Italy, the largest 
market, is capable of taking the entire pro- 
duction. 


Fruits 
TRAQ’S DATE CROP AND ExXporTs 


Iraq's date crop in 1949 was estimated at 
40 percent below that in 1948. Restrictions 
on the import of dates into India, the third 
ranking market for Iraqi dates also hindered 
the trade. However, exports from Iraq in 
1949 were only about 20 percent below those 
in 1948, and scarce-currency earnings through 
sales to the United States and Canada were 
high. 

Andrew Weir Shipping & Trading Co., Ltd., 
shipped 51,076 short tons in 1949, a decline 
of about 18 percent from 60,301 tons in 1948. 
This company handles about 40 percent of 
the dates, including those of best quality 
exported from Iraq. The United Kingdom 
took 21,638 short tons or 42 percent of the 
total and the United States took 14,918 tons 
or 29 percent. 

As of February 5, 1950, a total of 126,099 
short tons were shipped from Iraq, including 
the Weir shipment. Of that amount 33 per- 
cent went to India, 17 percent to the United 
Kingdom, and 12 percent to the United 
States. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on 
prospects for an enlarged hard-currency 
market for dates. The fact that Canada has 
almost doubled its purchases is attributed 
by the Date Association to the publicity drive 
at the recent Toronto Exhibition. The possi- 
bility of larger sales in the Canadian market 
is considered good. 


Grains and Products 


CROPS AND TRADE PROSPECTS, KOREA 


A total of 1,226,111 metric tons of grains 
other than rice was grown in the Republic 
of Korea in 1949, according to revised esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Production of brown rice in 1949 
amounted to 1,664,622 tons. 

There was no foreign trade in grain in 
Korea in the last quarter of 1949. The ques- 
tion of importing wheat, barley, or corn, 





however, during 1950 continued under active 
consideration. The Korean Government hag 
been negotiating since early December 1949 
to export 100,000 tons of rice to Japan. At 
$140 per ton, the price toward which the 
negotiations are centering, this sale would 
net Korea $14,000,000. 

The press, the National Assembly, and the 
administration first contemplated a compen- 
satory import of 100,000 tons of cheaper 
grains. Assuming that barley, for example, 
could be purchased at about $90 a ton, this 
compensatory import would reduce the net 
Korean dollar earnings from the rice export 
to about $5,000,000. The United States Mis- 
sion took a firm stand from the beginning 
that the Korean economic situation per- 
mitted and required a net export of 100,000 
tons of rice, with a possible additional 43,000 
tons to be exported for dollars with which 
other grains might be purchased. The food 
plan drafted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, and approved by the Korean- 
American Economic Stabilization Committee 
and signed by President Rhee on February 6, 
1950, incorporated this suggestion. 

Assuming that the foregoing prices will] 
prevail and that the Korean Government 
actually exports an additional 43,000 tons of 
rice, the dollars gained thereby could pur- 
chase about 66,000 tons of other grains. De- 
velopments on this projected import are 
rather unpredictable 


CROPS AND TRADE, SPAIN 


Spain's 1949 wheat crop is unofficially es- 
timated at 2,600,000 metric tons, a gain of 
about 3 percent when compared with 2,520,- 
000 tons (unofficial estimate) produced in 
1948. Average annual production in the 7- 
year period 1942-48 was 2,572,076 tons 

Import requirements of cereals for penin- 
sular Spain, the Balearic Islands, and the 
Canary Islands in the first half of 19506 are 
estimated at 300,000 metric tons, of which 
about 250,000 tons would be wheat. 

Argentina, which has been Spain's prin- 
cipal source of grain, has suspended ship- 
ments. Therefore, Spain is faced with the 
problem of obtaining grain elsewhere in 
1950. Because of the nation’s weak foreign- 
exchange position, Spanish authorities desire 
to purchase as much wheat as they can on 
credit or through barter arrangements 

Imports of grain into peninsular Spain in 
the first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 
313,711 metric tons, as against 388,097 tons 
in 1948. As arrivals in November and De- 
cember 1949 were light, the 1949 total may 
not have exceeded 335,000 tons 

Corn was in short supply, and a small 
quantity was purchased in the United States 
in the fall of 1949 for urgent needs. Except 
for a limited amount of United States wheat 
and Moroccan barley, all cereal imported into 
Spain in the January—October period of 1949 
was from Argentina 


Meats and Products 


OUTLOOK IN BRAZIL 


The slaughter of cattle in Brazil during 
1950 has been restricted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to the number slaughtered in 
1947. This plan was designed to preserve 
Brazil’s livestock reserve This program, 
plus establishment of new rates of exchange 
for the Argentine peso late in 1949, dim the 
prospects for increased exports of meats dur- 
ing 1950. 

The quota imposed on slaughterings will 
not affect the export packers, however, as 
seriously as will the stiff competition from 
the Argentine. A substantial part of Brazil's 
recent meat exports have been paid for in 
dollars. The new exchange rates are eX- 
pected to give Argentine packers a competi- 
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tive advantage in dollar markets unless 
Brazilian packers cut the prices paid for 
cattle. 

Faced with continued competition from 
jerked-beef producers for the available sup- 
ply of cattle and with stronger competition 
from Argentina, the packers have recom- 
mended that a special exchange rate be es- 
tablished for them to equalize the effects 
of Argentine devaluation. They ask that 
an export quota be decided upon so licenses 
may be issued without the delays experienced 
in 1949, and that strong efforts be made to 
supply meat to European countries receiving 
ECA assistance. 

The outcome of these suggestions remains 
to be seen but meanwhile, jerked-beef pro- 
ducers are proceeding with an off-season kill, 
taking advantage of favorable prices and brisk 
demand. 

The number of cattle to be slaughtered by 
export packers in 1950 in Rio Grande do Sul 
has been set at 110,000 to 112,000 head, about 
100,000 head below the 1949 kill. Meat ex- 
ports are expected to be more than propor- 
tionately lower unless costs are reduced or the 
cruzeiro is devalued. Slaughtering for fresh- 
meat consumption may be about the same as 
in 1949 when approximately 320,000 animals 
were slaughtered. Dried-beef killings, on the 
other hand,, are expected to total 324,000 
head, 50 percent larger than in 1949, because 
stocks of jerked beef in the State were ex- 
hausted by January 31, 1950. 

It is reported that the export-licensing au- 
thorities of the Banco do Brazil have granted 
permission for the export from the 1950 kill 
in Rio Grande do Sul of 25,000 tons of frozen 
beef, or slightly more than actual frozen- 
beef exports in either of the past 2 years 


UrvuGUAY’S MEAT EXporT 


Exports of meat from Uruguay during 1949 
increased approximately 60 percent over 1948 
and were at the highest level in recent years. 
Total meat exports reached 93,985 metric 
tons compared with 58,843 tons in 1948 and 
35,394 tons in 1947 

Exports of 65,884 tons of frozen beef were 
82 percent above the 1948 exports of 36,253 
tons. Frozen-mutton exports totaled 6,257 
tons compared with 3,387 tons in 1948 
Canned-meat (mostly beef) exports totaled 
20,806 tons, compared with 16,755 tons in 
1948; jerked-beef exports declined to 1,058 
tons in 1949 from 2,448 tons in the preceding 
year. The jerked-beef industry has not been 
a profitable one in recent years because a 
ready market has been available for canned 
and frozen beef There is virtually no do- 
mestic consumption of jerked beef; export 
markets are mainly Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Brazil. 

It was stated in February that if rains in 
the near future brought an end to the 
drought, cattle herds could be maintained 
and exports of meats probably would continue 
at a good level during the next few years. 


Poultry and Products 


LIBERIA To IMPROVE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


During 1913, a beginning was made in 
improving the Liberian poultry industry. 
The Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and private poultry raisers imported 
300 laying pullets and 850 day-old chicks 
from the United States for improvement pur- 
poses. Three breeds were imported: New 
Hampshire Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
and White Leghorns. The New Hampshire 
Reds, seem to have developed at a more rapid 
rate than the other two breeds, and to have 
become better acclimated. 

The Liberian Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce has started hatching eggs 
obtained from the 300 imported pullets. If 
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the program is successful, importations will 
be gradually supplemented by locally hatched 
birds. 

A second phase of the poultry-improve- 
ment program is the joint Liberian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce—Booker 
Washington Institute Pedigreed Cockerel Dis- 
tribution Program. This is designed to assist 
poultry raisers, particularly in the interior, 
to improve their stock by cross-breeding na- 
tive hens with improved cockerels. During 
1949 about 150 USROP No. 1 New Hampshire 
Red Cockerels were imported from the United 
States by Booker Washington Institute for 
this purpose. These will be sold to small 
farmers for a nominal price. 

The agricultural staff of the United States 
Economic Mission has helped the Liberian 
Department of Agriculture prepare designs 
for poultry buildings, home-made breeders, 
feeders, and other poultry equipment. It 
has also assisted in the selection of sites and 
the preparation of balanced rations in which 
locally grown feeds are used to the maximum 
extent. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN EGYPT 


Stocks of raw cotton in Egypt on February 
1, 1950, were officially reported to be 6,336,700 
cantars (1 cantar=99.05 pounds) which is 
about 1,750,000 cantars or 22 percent less than 
a year ago. Since September 1, 1949, domes- 
tic consumption has reached only 442,516 
cantars compared with 487,000 for the like 
period of 1948-49. 

During the period September 1, 1949, to 
February 1, 1950, cotton cleared through Cus- 
toms totaled 3,242,939 cantars compared with 
2,996,961 cantars in the comparable period of 
1948-49. From the beginning of the 1949-50 
season to February 1, 1950, all shipments, 
including those made but not cleared 
through Customs, totaled 3,642,700 cantars, 
exceeding those made during the comparable 
period of 1948-49 by about 378,400 cantars. 
Shipments of short staple varieties, including 
those made but not cleared, amounted to 
almost 1,700,000 cantars in the 1949-50 period, 
an increase of 360,000 over the 1,340,000 
shipped during the like period last season. 
Exports of long staple this season totaled 
1,664,000 cantars, only about 156,000 more 
than the 1,518,000 exported in the comparable 
period of 1948-49. 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Australian wool production was officially 
estimated at 3,485,000 bales (grease) of 300 
pounds each, aggregating 1,045,500,000 
pounds for 1949-50. This represents an in- 
crease of 55,000 bales over the estimate made 
in July 1949. 

Receipts of wool into store in Australia in 
the 7 months ended January 31, 1950, 
amounted to 3,008,988 bales, of which 2,867,- 
501 bales were 1949-50 season’s clip. Of the 
total 2,100,240 bales were sold at auction and 
26,704 bales were shipped abroad for sale. 

Total exports of wool from Australia (with 
the United States’ share for comparison) in 
the last 6 months of 1949 are shown in 
the accompanying table. Of the total greasy- 
wool exports, 175,329,500 pounds were shipped 
to the United Kingdom; 81,194,200 to France; 
60,283,600 to Belgium; 34,547,800 to Japan; 
26,432,900 to Germany; 21,938,600 to Italy; 


17,074,500 to Poland; and 10,880,100 to the 
Soviet Union. Exports to the United King- 
dom, the United States, Belgium, Germany, 
Japan, and Poland were considerably greater, 
but shipments to France, Italy, and the 
Soviet Union were substantially less than in 
the 6 months ended December 31, 1948. 


Australia’s Exports of Wool, by Type, With 
United States Share, July—December 
1949 


Total Exports to 


Pype exports eo pm 

| Pounds | Pounds 
Greasy wool -- -- _....|498, 219, 200 54, 460, 100 
Scoured and washed wool____-_| 54, 955, 500 5, 353, 100 
Carbonized wool -. ....-| 13, 702, 800 104, 700 


Noils (carbonized and not car- | | 
carbonized) .........-...-..-| 2,155,200 | 1, 580,900 
i , er ee 200, 700 
(i == ee | 3,859, 500 | 1, 270, 800 
| 
Source: Monthly Releases of Wool Statistics, Com- 
monwealth Statistician. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CEYLON’S FIBER EXPORTS 


Fiber exports from Ceylon during 1949 
amounted to 188,392 hundredweight of coir 
bristle; 644,834 of coir mattress; and 1,201 of 
kitul—compared with 117,323 hundred- 
weight, 535,600, and 664, respectively, in 1948. 
Of the 1949 shipments, the United Kingdom 
took the largest amount of coir mattress 
fiber, followed by Australia. Other countries 
took smaller amounts. Japan was the most 
important user of coir bristle fiber, and 
Germany of kitul fiber. 

A meeting of the Board of Millers and 
Shippers was convened by the Minister for 
Commerce and Trade on January 25, 1950, 
at which an agreement was made that the 
fair-price scheme and minimum prices 
should be continued—the latter until June 
30, 1950. 


ABACA AND KaApoK, ECUADOR 


Exports of abacé from Ecuador amounted 
to 13,533 kilograms during 1949. During the 
first 2 months of 1950, exports totaled 6,029 
kilograms. 

Kapok exports in 1949 totaled 202,378 kilo- 
grams, compared with 627,453 in 1948. Cuba 
received the largest amount (131,072 kilo- 
grams) in 1949, followed by the United States 
with 40,947 kilograms. The United States 
was the most important receiver in 1948, 
however, with 504,911 kilograms, while Cuba 
took only 63,947. The exports actually repre- 
sent a carry-over from the 1948 crop year, 
as production in 1949 was estimated at only 
a little more than 10 metric tons. 


ACTIVITIES IN GUATEMALA 


A new, modern factory for making coffee 
bags soon is to begin operations near Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. Productive capacity 
will be 1,500 sacks per 8-hour day, and ap- 
proximately 6,000 quintals of fiber will be 
utilized annually. The plant has a machine 
for decorticating 30,000 henequen leaves 
daily, which is to be installed in the hene- 
quen area of Coban. 

Experiments, the manager states, are to be 
made with roselle and kenaf fibers. If suffi- 
cient fiber cannot be purchased in Guate- 
mala, imports of abacé tow from other Cen- 
tral American countries may be necessary. 
The opening of this factory is expected to 
stimulate the improvement of henequen 
plantings as well as the development of other 
hard and bast fibers. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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TRANSPORT 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Egypt Orders Suspension of 
Cairo-Baghdad Air Traffic 


The Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has announced that all traffic between Cairo 
and Baghdad has been suspended for Misrair 
and Iraqi air lines until the conclusion of a 
comprehensive air agreement between the 
two countries. 


Poland Opens Reconstructed 
Warsaw-to-Zyrardow Railway 


Reconstruction of the electric railroad con- 
necting Warsaw with Zyrardow, 44 kilome- 
ters southwest of the Polish capital, was 
completed for opening on January 17, 1950, 
according to the Warsaw press. Suburban 
trains on this line enter Warsaw’s Main 
Station and from there pass through a tunnel 
under Jeruzalemska Avenue and across the 
Vistula River to the East Station in the 
suburb of Praga. 

Reconstruction of the tunnel and the 
bridge over the Vistula was completed for 
opening in July 1949, making possible a valu- 
able connection between Warsaw’s Main and 
East Stations. This connection has been 
used since July 1949 by suburban trains to 
and from communities on the east bank of 
the Vistula. 

The Warsaw press reports further that 
there are 12 daily trains between Warsaw 
and Zyrardow, 8 of which are electric. Also 
making use of this reconstructed railroad are 
8 daily trains between Warsaw and Pruszkow, 
6 of which are electric; 4 daily trains between 
Warsaw and Frodziak, 1 of which is electric; 
and 2 steam trains a day between Warsaw 
and Skierniewice. 


Canadian Railroads Appeal 
Freight-Rate Increases 


The granting of a 16 percent increase in 
railway freight rates by the Canadian Board 
of Transport Commissioners was announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 27. 
Recent reports in the Canadian press indi- 
cate that the railroads have appealed to the 
Board of Transport for the remaining 4 per- 
cent of their original application. Two of 
the Provinces, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
have decided to appeal against the increase, 
and it is expected that five other Provinces 
will do likewise. 


New Rio Grande River 
Bridge Opened in Mexico 


A bridge across the Rio Grande River be- 
tween Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, and Cordova 
Island was completed recently, states the 
American Consul General at Ciudad Juarez. 
Cordova Island is Mexican territory contigu- 
ous to El Paso, Tex., and this two-lane con- 
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crete structure, the construction of which 
began in August 1949, was built for the 
purpose of establishing a toll-free bridge over 
the Rio Grande River for traffic between 
Mexico and the United States. Cost of the 
kridge amounted to approximately 700,000 
pesos (US$81,395; conversion was made at the 
rate of 8.60 Mexican pesos=US$1). Although 
there are no immigration or customs services 
between El Paso, Tex., and Cordova Island, 
it is reported that this bridge was to be 
opened to traffic between Ciudad Juarez and 
Cordova Island toward the latter part of 
March 1950 


Changes in U. S. Postal 
Service To China Announced 


Effective as of March 8, mail service to 
China has been changed as follows: Ordinary 
and registered articles in regular mails by 
surface and air, and ordinary parcel-post 
packages by surface only, may be accepted 
for the islands of Taiwan (Formosa) and 
Hainan. 

Ordinary (unregistered) letters and post 
cards only, prepaid for surface or air trans- 
mission, will be accepted for the remainder of 
China, including Manchuria. Articles pre- 
paid at the air-mail rate will, for the present 
be transported by air to Hong Kong for 
Olward transmission by surface means. Mail 
service is not available to Mongolia 

It is recommended that, when possible 
articles be addressed in Chinese characters as 
well as in English 

The above changes were announced in The 
Postal Bulletin, Washington 


Eeuador’s Electric-Power 
Capacity Small in 1949 


At the end of 1949, Ecuador's total electric- 
power capacity stood at the exceedingly small 
figure of 58,782 horsepower, or 0.017 horse- 
power per capita. While all of the large 
cities had electricity for lights, most of the 
small towns enjoyed this utility only a few 
hours daily, and other whole areas were 
entirely without electric energy 

Of the total power production in 1949, 
15,570 kilowatts were produced by hydraulic 
power, and 28,289 kilowatts by Diesel and 
other means ri plant was operated 
by natural gas 

Rural electrification is rare in Ecuador 
with only an occasional small plant and 
wind-driven generator in use 


One elec 


Ship Traffie at Glasgow 
Reported at High Level 


During the year 1949, shipping traffic ac- 
tivity at Glasgow harbor and on the Clyde 
in general was maintained at a satisfactory 
level, the accounts of the Clyde Navigation 
Trust (Glasgow Harbor Authority) having 





shown record revenue for the year ended 
June 30, 1949. The American Consul Genera] 
at Glasgow states further that if it is true 
that a harbor reflects the productivity and 
prosperity of the area it serves—in this case 
all of Scotland—the returns of the Clyde 
Navigation Trust would appear to show that 
Scottish industry is making big export ef- 
forts, as there has been an upward trend in 
several important categories of trade. Dur- 
ing the period under review there were heavy 
imports of iron ore at Glasgow harbor and, 
since production in the steel industry is con- 
tinuing at record high levels, the prospects 
for this branch of import continuing for 
some time seems reasonably assured. This 
will depend, of course, on the success of Scot- 
tish manufacturers in export markets and on 
the future activity of the shipbuilding 
industry 


Mexico’s Central Highway To 
Be Opened to Traffic in May 


Plans are going forward for the inaugura- 
tion on May 5, 1950 f the Central Highway 
from Ciudad Juarez to Mexico City with an 
automobile race from the former city to the 
Guatemalan border, according to the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Ciudad Juarez. The 
Chief of the Control Committee of the race 
visited Ciudad Juarez on February 27, 1950, 
to discuss details of the condition of the 
highway and entries in the race. Of consid- 
erable significance during these discussions 
at the Ciudad Juarez Chamber of Commerce 
is the fact that the Chief of the Control 
Committee of the race asserted that the three 
bridges which have not been constructed on 
the highway between Parral and Durango 
will be ready for use by May 5, 1959, and that 
the highway will be completely paved by that 


date 


Civil Seaplane Landing Are: 
for French Equatorial Afric: 


A second landing ! ‘aplanes in 
French Equatorial Africa has been delimited 
on the River Congo at the port of Brazzaville 
according to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Leopoldvill Pointe: Noire on the 
Atlantic coast already possesses 4a base 

The new development is situated above the 
entrances of the river port at the downstream 


edge of Stanley Pool, and is marked off on a 


course of 5 kilometers by 500 meters by cylin- 
drical buoys checkered red and yellow. Ar- 
rivals and departures are to be signaled by 
light blue pennants located up- and down- 


stream, with a minimum visibility of 1 kilo- 


meter, and other appropriate safeguards 
respecting river shipping are to be adminis- 
tered by the commandant of the port of 


Brazzaville 

No announcement has yet been made by 
the French civil aeronautics authorities con- 
cerning proposed flight schedules 
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International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


The management of the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair makes this statement: 

“Business visitors to the 1950 Canadian 
International Trade Fair (Toronto), May 29 
to June 9, will see a greater array of Indian 
merchandise than ever before, Gurpal Singh, 
India Government Trade Commissioner at 
Toronto, announces. Uniquely Indian in de- 
sign and style, the merchandise will feature 
consumer goods, and the merchants con- 
cerned are hoping that much immediate and 
continuing business will develop as a result 
of their exhibiting 

“There are a great many Canadian products 
that India would like to buy, and many 
which it can supply to meet North American 
demands. The Government, by encouraging 
Indian businessmen to stimulate trade be- 
tween the two countries, via the Trade Fair, 
is hoping that increased dollar earnings will 
make possible the purchases of a greater 
volume of Canadian products 

“Latest available statistics indicate that 
for the calendar year 1949 India was Canada’s 
fourth best customer, having imported $72,- 
551,000 worth of Canadian goods and being 
preceded only by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and South Africa India 
ranked fifth in Canada's import trade for the 
first 11 months of 1949 

“India is most anxious to increase her ex- 
ports to Canada, as the statistics for 1949 
indicate a very heavy balance of trade against 
her.”’ 

Persons wishing to attend or firms wishing 
to participate in this event should make their 
intentions known to any Canadian commer- 
cial officers (located in various cities in the 
United States) or directly to R. H. Dayton, 
Administrator, Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada 


International Trade Fair. 
Valencia, Spain 


The twenty-eighth International Trade 
Fair of Valencia, Spain, will be held from May 
10 to 25, 1950 

The Fair management claims that visitors 
and buyers from all countries will be able 
to see not only novel industrial, commercial 
and agricultural products from the most im- 
portant European and American countries 
but also newly improved Spanish products 
Products will be exhibited in their respective 
commodity classifications: 

1. Agriculture and Live Stock 

2. Foods 

3. Precision and Control Instruments and 
Apparatus 

4. Household Appliances 

5. Handwork and Artistic Industries 

6. Building, Glass, Industrial, and Sani- 
tary Ceramics and Porcelain. 

7. Tanning and Leather Articles 
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8. Electricity, Radio, Sound, Cinema and 
Photography. 

9. Chemical Industries. 

10. Textile Industries. 

11. Toys, Imitation Jewelry, Sports Articles. 

12. Wood and Furniture. 

13. Machine Tools and Motors. 

14. Machines and Industrial Accessories. 

15. Agricultural Machines and Materials. 

16. Machines for Public Works and Mining. 

17. Laboratory Material and Instruments. 

18. Materials for Medicine and Surgery. 

19. Office Appliances. 

20. Paper, Press, Graphic Arts. 

21. Traction and Locomotion. 

22. Miscellaneous. 

The Fair publishes an official catalog which 
contains much information of interest to 
buyers, such as a complete alphabetical list 
of all the exhibitors and of the merchandise 
exhibited. To obtain a free copy of this 
catalog and to get a discount on Spanish 
railways, interested American buyers who 
are planning to attend should make a re- 
quest for an identification card to either A. 
B. Caragol, U. S. representative, 121 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y., or to Spanish 
Commercial Officers located in various cities 
in this country. 


International Automobile 
Show, Turin, Italy 


Countries to be represented at the Inter- 
national Automobile Show which will be held 
in Turin, Italy, from May 4 to 14, 1950, in the 
Palazzo Torino Esposizioni include Belgium, 





“World Trade Developments” 
Book Still Available 


“World Trade Developments in 1948,” 
a publication prepared in the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, is a comprehensive study 
dealing with important factors affecting 
the trend of world trade. Where will 
dollars be available? What new market 
areas have been developed abroad? 
What are foreign governments doing to 
stimulate international trade? These 
and other pertinent questions are dis- 
cussed authoritatively in this publication. 

Broad in scope and full of factual data, 
this 141-page single volume contains a 
series of 17 articles—reprints from For- 
EIGN Commerce Weekty—which will be 
of great value to many organizations and 
businessmen, both in this country and 
abroad. 

( opies of “World Trade Developments 
in 1948” are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the U. S. Department of 


Commerce Field Offices. Price, 70 cents. 
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France, Germany, Italy, England, the United 
States, and Switzerland. 

In this Show there will reportedly be 36 
automobile manufacturers, 6 heavy truck and 
bus chassis manufacturers, 25 automobile 
body makers, 20 bus body makers, 18 trailer 
manufacturers, 5 motor tire manufacturers, 
160 motorcar-accessories manufacturers, and 
11 companies engaged in the gasoline and oil 
industry and business. 

It is estimated that more than 300 exhibi- 
tors will participate and that the number 
of visitors may surpass the 1948 total of 
450,000. 

The following European and American 
makes will be on display: Peugeot and 
Renault from France; Benz from Germany; 
Armstrong, Siddeley, Austin, Bentley, Bristol, 
British Ford, Frazer-Nash, Jaguar, Jowett, 
M. G. Morris, Riley, Rolls-Royce, Singer from 
England; Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Crosley, 
Chrysler, Dodge, Ford, Hudson, Kaiser-Frazer, 
Nash, Packard, Studebaker, Willys-Overland 
from the United States. There will also be 
on display products by Belgian and Swiss 
automobile-accessory manufacturers. 

All foreign cars exhibited (about 70 differ- 
ent models) may be sold in Italy. This is 
another point of “visitor attraction’’ offered 
by this exposition. 

An interesting feature will be the showing 
of different types of racing cars. 

Additional information concerning this 
event was published on page 38 of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 30, 1950. 

Persons wishing to attend should com- 
municate their desires to Italian commercial 
representatives located in the various cities 
of the United States or to Clemente Boniver, 
Commercial Counselor, 1601 Fuller Street, 
Washington 9, D. C. 


International Motorear, 
Motorcycle, and Motorboat 
Exposition, Helsinki, Finland 


An exhibition of motorcars, motorcycles, 
and motorboats was held in the Helsinki 
Messuhalli auditorium on March 5 and 6, 
1950, says a dispatch just received from the 
American Embassy at Helsinki, Finland. A 
total of 10,400 visitors attended this 2-day 
exhibition. 

Although not all Finnish importers of 
motor vehicles were represented in this ex- 
hibition, the great majority were present. 
The most interesting Finnish exhibits were 
the Sisu L—-54 bus, manufactured in Finland, 
as well as some motorboats. . 

Among the various foreign automobiles on 
display were the Packard, Chrysler, Plymouth, 
Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Studebaker, and 
Chevrolet from the United States; the Hum- 
ber Hawk, Hillman Minx, Standard Vanguard, 
Austin, and Morris from England; Citroen 
from France; Opel Olympia and Mercedes- 
Benz from Germany; Skoda of Czechoslo* 
vakia; and Volvo of Sweden. 
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Foreign Tourists in 


Denmark 1949 


An increase of 34 percent in foreign tour- 
ists to Denmark can be attributed in large 
measure to the efforts of the Danish Govern- 
ment and Danish tourist industry to increase 
the quantity and quality of their accom- 
modations and to the promotional program 
carried on in other countries. 

On an average, each visitor stayed 20 per- 
cent longer in 1949 than he did in 1948. In 
1949, 23,091 United States residents visited 
Denmark, an increase of 50 percent over 
1948, and their length of stay was, on an 
average, 22 percent longer. United States 
residents made up 8.6 percent of the total 
number of tourists in 1949—an increase of 
1.3 percent over the 1948 figures. 


New Hotel at Todos Santos. 
Lower California 


Completion of a two-story, modern hotel 
at Todos Santos, Baja California, is reported 
by the U. S. Embassy at Mexico City. This 
undoubtedly will prove of value to the La 
Paz region, which has enjoyed a constantly 
increasing tourist trade since the recent war 
because of its excellent year-round climate, 
its setting, and the deep-sea fishing. Air 
connections with the United States via 
Tijuana and via Guaymas-Nogales, Sonora, 
provide the means of communication with 
this previously relatively inaccessible area. 


New Customs Allowances for 
Tourists to Belgium 


The Belgian Customs Administration has 
just put into effect a decision adopted by 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation by virtue of which the signatory 
states undertake to accord certain customs 
privileges to tourists of oversea countries 
who come to spend their vacations in Eu- 
rope, reports the U. S. Embassy at Brussels. 

The privileges have been put into effect, 
except where fraud is suspected, for all tour- 
ists from non-European countries. Among 
those who do not benefit are persons having 
their residence in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland; Belgian or Luxembourg colonists 
coming from Africa to spend a vacation in 
their homeland; military or civilian per- 
sonnel, irrespective of nationality, on occu- 
pation service in a European country or 
employed in an international organization 
with headquarters in Europe. 

Tourists coming from non-European coun- 
tries to spend vacations in Europe are 
authorized to import freely, into the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, 400 cigarettes 
or 500 grams of cigars or 500 grams of to- 
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bacco; two opened bottles of wine or al- 
coholic beverages. 

Non-European tourists who arrive in the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union after 
having visited other European countries may 
import freely without other formality than 
a verbal declaration the souvenirs of their 
trip which they have bought in these other 
countries with the intention of taking them 
to their homeland on their return The 
allowance is subject however, to the condi- 
tions that the souvenirs are not of a com- 
merical nature and that their total value 
does not exceed $400 (20,000 Belgian francs). 
Souvenirs are interpreted to be the products 
of artisans and the specialities of the coun- 
tries visited (crystal, pottery, knickknacks, 
lace, ornamental articles, fancy 
jewelry, and the like). 

It is understood that tourists who import 
souvenirs of a value greater than 20,000 
francs, or merchandise which may not be 
considered as souvenirs of the trip, may 
nevertheless be exempted from duty payments 
by complying with ordinary transit formali- 
ties. 

The limit of 20,000 Belgian francs applies 
to the total of objects exported, whether of 
products bought in Belgium or in whole or 
in part of products bought in other coun- 
tries and imported in transit 


goods, 


Italy Eases Tourist 
Export Restrictions 


The value of souvenirs which a foreign 
tourist is permitted to transit through, or 
export from, Italy without license or other 
formalities has been raised from $400 to $500, 
according to the U. S. Embassy at Rome 


Lifting of Restrictions on 
Foreigners Carrying 
Cameras in Iraq 


The Director, Residence Department, Iraq, 
has approved removal of restrictions on for- 
eigners residing in, or passing through Iraq, 
carrying cameras and taking photographs 
This does not apply to prohibited military 
areas, where cameras may not be carried, or 
to the photographing of subjects that are of 
a derogatory nature “These are strictly 
banned, and the prohibition will be enforced 
by the local authorities.” 


Britain Merges 
Tourist Associations 


Britain’s efforts to improve its tourist at- 
tractions have resulted in recently announced 
plans to merge the British Tourist and Holi- 
day Board, and the British Travel Associa- 
tion in a new body to be called “The British 





Travel and Holidays Association.” The move 
is expected to eliminate confusion arising 
from the overlapping of functions, says the 
U. S. Embassy, London. 


Autos May Enter 
Panama Duty-Free 


The Government of Panama has authorizeq 
tourists to bring their automobiles into the 
country duty-free for a period of 3 months, 
says the U.S. Embassy at Panama City. 

Automobiles must be provided with trave} 
documents issued in the country of origin, 
including a guaranty that re-exportation of 
the vehicle will be made within the specifieg 
3-month time limit. 


Restoration of Tourist 
Facilities in Norway 


Tourist facilities in the northern part of 
Norway, “Land of the Midnight Sun,” have 
been completley reconstructed with many 
up-to-date hotels, announces the Norway 
Travel Association. New ships maintaining 
service to the North Cape have been put into 
service, as well as scheduled and charter bus 
service from southern and northern Norway, 
It is expected that the midnight sun, the 
“Northern Lights,’ and the North Cape will 
be a special attraction to many American 
travelers 


Brochure on Algiers 


The Office for the Promotion of Trade and 
Tourism in Algiers (OFALAC) has published 
a small booklet entitled “Comment Visiter 
L’Algerie,”” which contains current informa- 
tion for tourists on entry and exit formalities, 
currency-exchange regulations, transporta- 
tion and hotel facilities, climatic conditions, 
and other items of touristic interest. This 
brochure and further information on travel 
to Algiers can be obtained from the French 
National Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Fixed Hotel Rates in France 


The National Federation of French Hotel 
Industry, according to a report from ECA, 
Paris, recently fixed prices for various cate- 
gories of hotels during the 1950 season (July 
and August). Prices include room, break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, taxes, and service, 
and will remain in effect provided the cost 
of living does not increase by more than 20 
percent. The rate of exchange used here is 
350 francs to the dollar 


Minimum Maximum 


First class $7.10 $16. 25 
Second class 4.45 9. 00 
Third class 3. 40 5.95 
Fourth class 2.25 4.10 


New Hotel for Karachi 


A new hotel to be known as the Metropole 
will be completed in Karachi by the summer 
of 1950, the American Embassy at Karachi, 
Pakistan, announces. It will have 200 suites 
and rooms, each of which will have a private 
bath. These accommodations will be offered 
at reasonable rates. In addition, space is 
being provided for travel offices, a motion- 
picture theater and a bank 


Cars From England to the 
Continent Increase 


Cars and motorcycles leaving Great Britain 
for continental Europe numbered 66,000 in 
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1949, according to the Royal Automobile Club 
and the Automobile Association of Great 
Britain. Only 29,800 made the trip in 1948. 


Issuance of Passports and 
Visas by Office of U. K. 
High Commissioner in Ceylon 


The Office of the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner in Ceylon has taken over from 
the Ceylon Passport Office the responsibility 
in Ceylon for the issuance of passports to 
citizens of the United Kingdom and colonies. 
Visas for entry into the United Kingdom 
or any colony will similarly be issued in 
Ceylon by the United Kingdom High Com- 
missioner’s Office, the American Consulate 
at Colombo reports. 


Plans To Increase 
Belem Tourist Travel 


Current plans of a large hotel operator in- 
clude efforts to stimulate tourist travel to 
Belem, Brazil, and the Amazon area, says the 
U. S. Consulate at Belem (Para). It is be- 
lieved that the old and historical churches, 
the museum, the market at Ver-O-Peso, and 
the exotic agriculture of the region will afford 
a strong appeal to the tourist. 

The plans include “package tours’’ of the 
Belem area, for 1, 2, or 3 days, including a 
trip to an ancient plantation where, accord- 
ing to some reports, coffee was first grown 
in Brazil. Favorable publicity, plus encour- 
agement of stop-by cruise ships, are consid- 
ered essential to the plan. 


Off-Season Air Fare 
Validity Period Extended 


Satisfaction with effects of off-season air 
fare reductions is reflected in a decision by 
transatlantic airlines to extend the periods 
in which reductions are valid. Off-season air 
fares ($466 New York-London as compared 
with the normal $630) are now valid east- 
bound between September 1 and March 31, 
and west-bound between December 1 and 
June 30, inclusive. In addition, combined 
on-off season fares ($548.40 New York to 
London) are in effect for North Atlantic cros- 
sings which take place during the on-season 
period in one direction and during the off- 
season period in the other direction 


Portuguese Visa Waiver 
Includes Persons in Transit 


The Portuguese Government's waiver of 
visa requirements applies to Americans in 
transit as well as to visitors for business or 
pleasure, says the American Embassy in 
Lisbon. 


African Resolutions for 
Travel Development 


Among the actions taken at the Third In- 
ternational Congress of African Touring at 
Nairobi, Kenya, last fall were resolutions on 
the following subjects: (1) Deposits by tour- 
ists before entering a country should be dis- 
pensed with; (2) formalities for temporary 
importation of sporting and hunting weapons 
should be simplified; (3) customs, immigra- 
tion, and air-line procedures and layouts of 
airport buildings should be coordinated; (4) 
visas should be abolished where possible, and 
pending such abolition (a) no transit visa 
should be required of visitors who enter a 
country accidentally or in the course of an 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


(Continued from p. 17) 


woolly tanned skins, pickled grains, and 
fleshers; also, wishes to obtain information 
on tanning and tanning machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 20, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Head Office Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Letters should be 
marked “to call.”) Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Milwaukee. 

63. Norway—Ulf A. Styren, representing 
A/S Christiania Glasmagasin (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
10 Torget, Oslo, is interested in studying the 
sheet steel industry (steel shelving, filing 
cabinets, record systems), and seeks techni- 
cal information on machinery and equip- 
ment for producing sheet steel products. 
Scheduled to arrive April 28, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o W. F. Gammagh, Export Manager, Globe 
Wernicke Co., 5029 Carthage Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Itinerary: New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

64. Scotland—Gilbert Brocklebank, rep- 
resenting G. Brocklebank & Co. (Perth) Ltd., 
31 Pickle Tullum Road, Perth, is interested 
in selling Norwegian canned fish, and wishes 
to contact a wholesale food agent or broker 
who would be interested in handling this 
product. Scheduled to arrive during April 
or May, via New York City, for a visit of 1 
or 2 months. U.S. address: ©, Mrs. H. Cham- 
berlain, 14456 Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Detroit. 

65. Sweden—Erik Ejoérkstr6m, represent- 
ing Grisslehamns Fiskf6radlings a/b (sub- 
sidiary to The Co-operative Society of 
Stockholm), Grisslehamn, is interested in 
exporting canned fish to the United States; 
also, seeks information on fish canning, 
packing, and quick-freezing processes and 
on fish canning machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive March 25, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: Park Lane 
Hotel, 299 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
or Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street 
and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. Sweden—-Werner Malmros, represent- 
ing Import-Produkter (exporter of Swedish 
artistic domestic crafts), Karl XI Gatan 23, 
Lund, is interested in establishing sales dis- 
tricts and appointing representatives or 
agents in various states to handle sale of 
Swedish artistic articles, such as pictures 
with wood inlay in Swedish and American 
motifs, handpainted; various wood, brass, 
and bronze articles for decorating dinner 
tables; all kinds of wood and brass souvenir 
items; handwoven table runners, cushions, 
and carpets; Eskilstuna sheath knives for 
hunders, of finest Swedish steel; gold-etched 
pocket knives; electric and candle lamps of 
wood and brass; handmade trays and candle- 
sticks of brass; painted tumblers and other 
glasses; ashtrays, bowls, bread plates, and 
spoons of wood; Christmas decorations and 
baskets for eggs and fruits, made of straw; 
copper pans in miniature and amulets of 
tin; bronze crucifixes; brooches with wood 
inlay. He is now in the United States for 
about 244 months. U.S. address: °> Swedish 
Art Crafts Co., 106 Wilfred Street, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Minnea- 
polis, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


67. Union of South Africa—James Alex- 
ander Williams, representing Alpheus, Wil- 
liams & Dowse, Ltd. P. O. Box 2413, 
Johannesburg, is interested in arranging to 
purchase steel products from the United 
States, and in investigating, with United 
States firms, the possibility of manufactur- 
ing road-building and similar equipment 
under license in South Africa; also, wishes 
to visit steel plants and foundries. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 25, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: % 
W. W. Mein, 315 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y.; 
and Mrs. F. de C. Faust, 2029 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington (May 11-23), San 
Francisco (May 27—August 22), Chicago (Au- 
gust 28), and New York (August 29-30). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
only by American firms from this Branch and 
from Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Australia. 

Business Firms—Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Brazil. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Brazil. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Newfoundland. 

Dentists—Bermuda. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Turkey. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Denmark. 

Fruit and Nut Importers and Dealers— 
Bermuda. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Spain and Canary 
Islands. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Norway. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Ecuador. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Indonesia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—British Malaya. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Iran. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Brazil. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Brazil. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—British East 
Africa. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—New Zealand. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Ecuador. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Peru. 

Petroleum Industry—Lebanon. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Indochina. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Indonesia. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Korea. 

Schools and Colleges—Bermuda. 

Soap Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Sugar Mills-—Barbados, B. W. I. 

Toy Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Toy and Game Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Philippines. 
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Argentina___| Paper peso Preferential A 3.73 
Preferential B 
Basic - 4,23 
Auction A 4.94 
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Free market. - -- $08 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2. 42 
Differential MH. OF 
Curb 64. 06 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 
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- Free market 47.95 
ae ae 1. 04 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.7 
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Exchange certificate 2.17 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 6. 2¢ 
Controlled 5. 67 
Cuba Peso__. Free 1. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 13. 77 
( il 
17. 47 
Honduras_..| Lempira 2.04 
Mexico Peso 4. Si 
Nicaragua Cordoba oo 
4 
Paraguay Guarani il 12 
Peru 5 ‘ ) 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Full-Employment Measures 
on World Scale Proposed 
(Continued from p. 6) 


would attend definite advance commit. 
ments. 

4. “It should announce the nature of 
the policies which it will adopt in order 
to maintain the stability of the price leve} 
and to combat inflationary tendencies in 
a manner consistent with the full-em. 
ployment target.” 

A wide variety of measures appropri- 
ate to various types of inflationary situa- 
tions should be devised. These would 
include indirect controls and moral sua- 
sion on organized labor and employers to 
induce voluntary action in the public 
interest. 

The feasibility of this approach in a 
situation in which the government guar. 
antees a full-employment level of effec. 
tive demand is open to question 

5. “It should adapt its legislative pro- 
cedures, its administrative organization, 
and its statistical services to the imple- 
mentation of its full-employment pro- 
gram 

Such modifications would be required 
to a varying degree in different countries, 
and would not require alterations in the 
political system and institutions of any 
country. Much of the necessary mecha- 
nism is already at hand in the United 
States 


International Measures 


THE INTERNATIONAL measures rec- 
ommended in the United Nations report 
supplement the domestic measures, out- 
lined above, to ensure full employment 
and an optimum standard of living. The 
recommendations are concerned with 
three major problems. 

The first concerns the restoration of 
the equilibrium in international trans- 
actions so that undue trade barriers can 
be eliminated and free convertibility of 
currencies can be achieved. Interna- 
tional exchange of goods based upon the 
principle of greatest advantage for buyer 
and seller is not considered detrimental 
to full employment, but it is, as in the 
case of technological progress, necessary 
to make certain that full employment 
also results in the optimum utilization of 
the employed population and of other re- 
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sources and thus in a maximum standard 
of living. 

To achieve the new equilibrium, the 
report recommends that governments of 
surplus and deficit countries exchange 
information concerning their intentions 
to bring the international transactions 
into balance in order to ensure that their 
proposed actions are complementary 
rather than contradictory. The specific 
policies would be expressed in targets for 
the major items in their balance of pay- 
ments which, however, would not repre- 
sent binding obligations but rather 
provide a quantitative measure of the 
contemplated adjustments. Thus it 
would be possible not only to appraise the 
consistency of the policies within the 
same and between different countries but 
also the effectiveness of actual measures 
taken in reaching the pronounced goals. 

The ensuing two problems are con- 
cerned with the stabilization of world 
economic activity on a high level, speci- 
fically, (a) by stabilizing the flow of in- 
vestment capital and (bo) by preventing 
depressions from spreading from one 
country to another through contradic- 
tions in international trade and losses in 
monetary reserves. These measures are 
in principle similar to those recommend- 
ed for the stabilization of economic activ- 
ity within a country, particularly the 
stimulation of public investments, when 
private investments decline, and com- 
pensation for the loss of income in the 
case of involuntary unemployment. 
Both measures are designed to come into 
operation automatically when certain 
conditions occur in order to remove them 
from further political considerations anc. 
thus to reduce the risk in international 
business operations. 

To stabilize the flow of investment 
capital. each lending country would in- 
dicate the annual amount of foreign in- 
vestments it would like to make during a 
5-year period. To the extent that such 
investments are not forthcoming from 
private or normal government sources, 
loans would be made to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment which in turn would lend the funds 
for general development purposes to un- 
derdeveloped countries. It would be the 
Bank’s obligation to make sure that such 
loans are used for economically justifia- 
ble projects—that is, that they help in 
raising the borrowing country’s standard 
of living and enable it to service the 
loans through larger exports. 

The third measure is designed to pro- 
tect other countries from the spread of 
a depression starting in one of the major 
trading countries. A country in which 
business activity declines normally also 
reduces imports. Other countries thus 
experience a decline in their exports, 
which generally is greater than the re- 
duction in their need for imported prod- 
ucts, particularly if they attempt to 
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‘xchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 
first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. The Director of the Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 
who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. He will be glad to make arrange- 
ments for forwarding to such readers requested data. ] 

Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 





Latest 
a , stenet . cae eae 
ountry Monetary unl | ion ‘ uotation 
148 =| = 1949 | February “Mar. 20, 
(annual) | (annual) | (monthly) 1950 
| 
| 
Australia Pound: Free ; | $3. 2122 $2.9380 | $2. 2316 | $2. 2316 
Belgium Franc: Regular | . 0228 | . 0220 | . 0200 | . 0200 
Foreign bank notes_.-- = } Ea a ee ee 
Canada... Dollar: | } 
Official 1. 0000 . 9749 | 9091 | 9091 
Free. sal 9169 | . 9288 | . 8982 | . 9031 
Ceylon ; Rupee - - 2 2784 | . 2085 | . 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruna. ...-. eke . 0201 | . 0201 | - 0201 | . 0201 
Denmark... Krone___.. . 2086 | . 1912 | *, 1449 | * 1449 
France (metropolitan) Frane: 
Official _- 3.0049 | 4.0047 * 
‘ree 3.0032 | 4, 0030 | . 0029 
India 5__. Rupee ; | . 3017 | . 2771 . 2087 M 
Netherlands Guilder... . 3767 | 3453 | . 2626 
New Zealand... Pound ; } 3. 5048 | 3. 6507 2.7729 | 2 
Norway Krone . 2016 . 1848 | *,1402 | *, 
Philippine Republic Peso . ; 3 | 2.4972 | . 4962 
Portuga! Escudo_. : . 0402 | . 0388 | . 0347 : 
South Africa Pound 4. 0075 3. 6662 | 2. 7838 2. 
Spain : Peseta 6.0913 Buk ose : 
Straits Settlements Dollar__._. ; 2, 4297 | 3271 . 327: 
Sweden | Krona " . 2782 2548 *, 1933 *, 193% 
Switzerland France : . 336 2331 | 2326 . 2327 
United Kingdom Pound 4.0313 | 3. 6872 | 2. 8007 2. 8007 
*Nominal. 
1 Average is based on quotations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10: rate abolished thereafter. 
2 Average is based on quotations beginning Jan, 24. 
3 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16, 


§ Excludes Pakistan beginning Apr. 1948. 
6 Average is based on quotations through Dec. 17. 


Notre.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar; Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quotations 
subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 





compensate for the declining exports 
through an expansion of domestic con- 
sumption or investments. The resulting 
deficit in their balance of payments will, 
therefore, necessitate a liquidation of 
gold or other monetary reserves—which, 
however, can provide relief for a limited 
period only. Because of the depletion of 
their reserves during and after the re- 
cent war, many foreign countries would 
have to contract their imports immedi- 
ately upon the fall of their exports and 
thus endanger the operations of their 
industry and commerce and the standard 
of living of their populations. The pro- 
posed measures are designed to prevent 
such developments and to make it un- 
necessary for countries to attempt mak- 
ing their international supply lines ‘“‘de- 
pression-proof” by concluding bilateral 
trade agreements. 

The report of the United Nations pro- 
poses that sufficient funds be transferred 
from the country with declining business 
activity to the other countries to prevent 
the monetary reserves of the former from 
rising at the expense of the latter. The 
latter countries could, therefore, con- 
tinue their business activity at the full- 
employment rate without danger of hav- 


ing this policy frustrated through re- 
duced supplies from abroad. On the 
other hand, the country whose economic 
activity had declined, by being enabled 
to maintain its exports, does not experi- 
ence an intensification of the depression 
through reduced demand from foreign 
countries. 

To determine the size of the funds to 
be transferred and to facilitate the ap- 
propriate organization of such transfers, 
the following measures are proposed. 
Each country whose business activity, 
and consequently imports, are declining 
would deposit with the International 
Monetary Fund a sum equal to the in- 
crease of its export surplus. The Mone- 
tary Fund in turn sells these funds to the 
countries who are able to demonstrate 
that they had developed an import sur- 
plus because of reduced exports to the de- 
pressed country. The former countries 
would turn over to the Monetary Fund 
an equal amount in their own currency. 
These currencies would be available to 
pay for deficits in case any one of the 
former countries reduces its imports as a 
consequence of reduced business activity. 

Of course, the obligation to transfer 
funds to the Monetary Fund is contin- 











gent upon a decline in domestic business 
activity and would not take place if an 
export surplus develops because of a 
faster increase of productivity, inflation- 
ary price rises in other countries, or a 
displacement of imports through domes- 
tically produced goods as a result of tech- 
nological innovations. 

On the recommendation of the Econo- 
mic and Employment Commission, the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has commended the re- 
port to the Member Governments of the 
United Nations as well as to the UN 
Specialized Agencies and to interested 
non-governmental organizations for 
“their serious consideration and detailed 
examination,” urging them “to facilitate 
widespread public consideration and dis- 
cussion” of the report. The members of 
the Council have also been requested to 
be prepared to express their considered 
views at the next session of the Council 
in July 1950, and to submit at that time 
any alternative proposals they may have 
for solving the problem with which the 
report is concerned. 

Therefore, although the proposals may 
be modified in many respects before being 
converted into concrete recommenda- 
tions to Member Governments, they do 
have the distinct quality of being suffi- 
ciently concrete to provide a basis for 
further discussion, in both official and 
private circles. 





Travel Vistas 
(Continued from p. 41) 


uninterrupted or through journey, (b) fees 
should be reduced to a minimum and visas 
valid for an unlimited number of journeys 
during validity, (c) comsular agents and 
other governmental representatives in foreign 
countries should, as a general rule, issue 
entry or transit visas to tourists without 
reference to their national authorities, (d) 
in exceptional cases whereby a traveler ar- 
rives without a visa, the frontier authorities 
should have full powers to regularize the 
matter; (5) roads should be improved and 
information on road conditions be more 
readily available; (6) reciprocal currency ar- 
rangements should be entered into to pro- 
mote interterritorial tourist travel; (7) uni- 
form health regulations as in International 
Conventions should be prescribed; (8) irk- 
some penalties should be alleviated on im- 
portation of films and tobaccos by bona fide 
tourists; (9) travel agencies and transport 
organizations should be cooperated with 
closely; (10) tourists with limited means and 
vacation periods should be considered along 
with those for whom comfort, time, and ex- 
pense is not the governing factor; (11) air- 
ports should be brought up to International 
Civil Aeronautics Organization recommended 
standards; (12) wide publicity should be 
given to Africa’s varying seasons and climates, 
thus to spread travel the year round; and 
(13) close cooperation should be maintained 
with the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations. 
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(Continued from p. 32) 


value of the foreign-exchange proceeds of 
their sales abroad, such foreign exchange to 
be surrendered to the authorized exchange 
banks for the account of the Foreign Ex- 
change Bank. The surrender of this foreign 
exchange, however, will carry the right on 
the part of the exporter to repurchase from 
the bank, at the official selling rate, up to 50 
percent (in some cases 100 percent) of the 
amount of foreign exchange previously 
surrendered. 

This right is embodied in a negotiable for- 
eign-exchange certificate, valid for 30 days, 
and can be exercised by the exporter only if, 
acting as importer, he is in possession of 
an import permit and/or foreign-exchange 
license. Otherwise, he will release this right, 
that is, he will sell the certificate to the 
bank at the bank's buying (export) rate. 

Importers to whom an import license has 
been issued will not, as heretofore, be auto- 
matically entitled to foreign exchange to 
finance their purchases. Instead, their 
application for foreign exchange must be 
accompanied by the above-mentioned cer- 
tificate for the full value of their foreign- 
exchange requirements calculated at the 
bank’s official selling (import) rate. 

Since all dealings in these foreign-exchange 
certificates are restricted to the authorized 
exchange banks, importers can obtain the 
required certificates only by purchasing them 
from the banks at the bank's selling rate. 

The effect of these regulations will be the 
emergence of three effective foreign-exchange 
rates, namely: (1) The official or legal rate, 
at which banks purchase the foreign-ex- 
change proceeds from exports; (2) the export 
rate, that is, the rate at which exporters who 
release their certificates to the bank are 
paid for the amount of foreign exchange 
involved; and (3) the rate at which importers 
must pay for their foreign exchange 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy ON CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Effective February 1, 1950, the general ex- 
port (ad valoreum) duty on the following 
products was fixed, for a period of 1 year, at 
3 percent: (1) Wood, except teak, ebony, 
gahru, and other scented woods, and Am- 
bonese roots; (2) charcoal other than coconut 
shell; (3) wild rubber as well as other co- 
agulated milky saps known as “getah,” with 
the exception of rubber; (4) mace; (5) cassia 
vera; (6) nutmeg; (7) areca nuts; (8) resins, 
except benzoin and dragonblood; (9) aren 
(gemutu or gemuti) fibers; (10) rattan of all 
sorts; (11) sisal, cantala, and manila-hemp 
(abaca) fibers. The duty has been reduced 
to 5 percent for the following items: Reptile 
hides and skins, dried, salted, or preserved in 
any other manner, with the exception of 
snake hides and skins; sugar (with the un- 
derstanding that 10 percent shall be levied 
on that part of the value which exceeds 25 
guilders per 100 kilograms, and that the total 
levy shall not exceed 8 percent of the total 
value). 

A temporary reduction of the export duty 
has been granted for the months of February 
and March 1950 for the following products, 
the temporary rates being as follows: Cloves 
and clove stalks, citronella oil, and tapioca 
products, 3 percent ad valorem. 





Among the principal shipments to foreign 
countries from Taiwan (Formosa) China dur- 
ing 1949 were 445 metric tons of essential oils. 
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(Continued from p. 37) 
Wearing Apparel 


FRANCE’S GLOVE EXPORTS 


Exports of hand-knitted gloves of cotton 
and wool from France are 100 percent higher 
thus far this year than were exports during 
1949, according to a trade source. An esti. 
mated 75 percent of the 1950 output is ex. 
pected to be exported, with the United States 
ordering the largest amount and other coun. 
tries from 10 to 15 percent more than in 
1949. (Output was estimated at about 25,009 
pairs a year in the largest producing areg 
of France.) Principal markets are the Uniteq 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Swit. 
zerland, the Netherlands, and Norway 


r 


lobaceo and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN IRAQ 


Iraq's 1949 tobacco crop amounted to from 
6,000 to 6,500 metric tons, an increase of 
about 2,000 tons over 1948. Prices for the 
1949 crop were about 30 percent lower than 
those prevailing in 1948. All attempts to 
promote the export of Iraqi tobacco have 
failed, reportedly because of high prices. 
Nevertheless, Iraqi tobacco men insist that 
potentially there is a good market for their 
product in Germany, France, Italy, and cen- 
tral Europe. The Tobacco Monopoly is 
actively endeavoring to develop foreign 
markets 


DEVELOPMENTS, TURKEY, 


On January 25, 1950, 30 days after the 
opening of the Aegean tobacco market, 
47,949 metric tons of tobacco had been sold 
at a general average price of T£2.05 per kilo- 
gram (about 32 cents a pound) (Turkish 
pound equals about $0.35 United States cur- 
rency). Of this, merchants and middlemen 
bought 25,544 tons (54 percent), United 
States companies 10,525 tons (22 percent), 
and the Monopoly and two other Govern- 
ment agencies 11,879 tons (24 percent). The 
volume of sales virtually exhausted the total 
area crop, and prices were firm—contrary to 
pre-auction predictions of a price fall. 

The Samsun tobacco market opened on 
January 30, 1950, with good prices 





' 
Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Tourist TRADE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Reports from tourist resorts continue to 
show crowded hotels and substantial expend- 
itures by Argentine, Brazilian, American, 
and other tourists, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Montevideo, 
dated March 3, 1950. 

Earlier reports that less money was being 
spent by tourists this year in comparison 
with last year’s poor season have now been 
replaced by current reports indicating some- 
what freer spending. Outstanding develop- 
ment is the notable increase in the number 
of Brazilian tourists to Uruguay Judging 
from available information, it now appears 
certain that the present season will turn out 
considerably better than last year. 
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